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these white ghost-people of the 

mountains. Every day I had 
lain on the gravel-bar beside the growl- 
ing white stream pouring down from 
the glacier, and with my head pillowed 
on a driftwood log, gazed with the 
binoculars up the mighty slopes and 
studied these flocks and herds of the 
high places. I had seen them in the 
early morning—at time when night 
was only a twilight—greeting the early 
sun from the roof of some rocky crag; 
napping at high noon on dizzy out-jut- 
ting brow; pasturing in the flowery 
alpine meadows toward evening when 
the sun was low. Sometimes for days, 
when huge cloud-wreathes wrapped the 
white summits and crept downward 
and lay like a blanket even upon the 
upper timber, I lost sight of my white 
neighbors, and again I saw them in 
short breaks between the drifting 
cloud-banks that crawled across the 
high slopes. 

I had seen them in May and June as 
they worked low, in the edge of the 
scattered timber and in the burns while 
snow still lay in the upper meadows; 
they were lean and scrawny then and 
spent much time in scratching off their 
dirty, unkempt coats. Later in July, I 
had found them transformed into sleek, 
plump, well-muscled fellows, white as 
the snow of their skyey meadows. That 
ls, I noted these latter things when I 
saw them at all, for by this time ac- 
quaintance was slight. They had fol- 


A LL summer I had watched them, 
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HamMiILtTon M, LaInG 


lowed the spring upward, had’ hung 
along the snow-line, till now they were 
on the very roof of the range, out of 
sight from the valley—plain only to 
the eye of the golden eagle that ever 
wheeled over the high cliffs. Interest- 
ing mountain people, these white Dall’s 
sheep of the north, and thrice so in 
their. wondrous Alaskan setting. 

For all about me lay my Alaskan 
wilderness—the wilde rness I had 
dreamed of. Before the tent door lay 
the wide, gravelly river-flat, level as a 
field, shimmering by day in the bright 
sun. Above it on either hand towered 
the steep mountain slopes—a succession 
of somber spruce woods, battlemented 
cliffs, scattering stunted timber, alpine 
slopes, and above it all the white sum- 
mits of the eternal snows. Black Bruin 
rooted around in the bearberry on the 
sunny lower faces; grizzled Ephraim 
grubbed among the hedysarum patches 
at river-level—and left his eleven-inch 
tracks in the mud thirty yards from 
my door. Alaska, the land I had longed 
for, a wilderness unspoiled! For there 
was not a living human soul within 
fifty miles. 

But our truce was at an end. For 
nearly three months no fresh meat had 
been on the slab table; all this prime 
sheep-meat on its cloots was growing 
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With Camera and Rifle 
on the Summit of 


the World 


For this wild 
mutton of the hills is rated by Alas- 
kans as the finest that grows above 


daily more tempting. 


hoof. There was no proud trophy of 
Dall’s ram drying in the sun. It was 
time to go hunting. For hunting a ram 
now plainly was—hunting. In spring 
it would have been child’s play. But 
no animal is worth a whoop that has 
not been striven for; and now with the 
quarry high at the very limit of the 
receding snows around the six thou- 
sand foot level, it was a worthy game, 
a contest to try the legs and heart and 
head of any man. 

Also, there was an old score to settle. 
Up there somewhere was an old ram 
and I bore him a grudge. A big ram, 
now I knew, living his selfish life in 
haughty seclusion, shunning his wives 
and his lambkins as is the way of rams 
in July and August. He had once used 
me meanly and I treasured it against 
him and hoped to meet him again in his 
alpine pastures of cloudland, and stalk 
him fairly. 


HAD watched this big fellow in 

spring. For three or four days 
after I had made camp down in the 
spruces, this ram of the spreading 
horns, and another smaller one, came 
daily about noon to take siesta on a 
rocky point on the brink of the cafion 
only half a mile above camp. That is, 
it seemed half a mile as the raven 
would wing it. But it was much far- 
ther as two legs must measure it, and 
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Ewes and lambs on a lowland pasture. 


these white monarchs of the hills knew 
it. But there was a challenge in their 
audacity. They even slept on the lee- 
ward side of the cafon—a thing no 
self-respecting sheep would do. For in 
all other cases beds were on the wind- 
ward side, in which case no foe: bear 
or coyote, could reach them from the 
cafon and any approach from the 
other side must send its telltale mes- 
sage down the wind. So photography 
seemed a simple matter. I would de- 
tour in the timber, reach their level on 
the slope and then stalk them. Easy! 
Not once after entering the dark 
spruces could I catch a glimpse of the 
white sleepers on their high bench, but 
I had studied the nature of the slope 
and worked confidently upward 
till emerging into a small burn 
I spied my quarry. They had 
not moved. I figured they were 
as soundly sleeping as any rams 
ever do. Now I was at their 
own level, and slowly crept for- 
ward like a cat. Their white 
figures were dimly plain at 
thirty yards. But here, almost 
at the very heart-pounding, 
climaxing moment some pestif- 
erous dead poplar saplings 
blocked the way. There was no 
way out of it—I must detour. 


HEN five minutes later, 

after another agonizing 
cat-crawl, I rose by inches with 
the camera ready—the sunning 
shelf was bare. Stung! I 
glanced up and down the rim of 
the canon. A scared sheep runs 
upward; I expected to see the 
clever wretches standing looking 
down upon me. But I was alone 
on the slope. The only sheep in 
sight were some ewes and young 
stock that, five hundred yards 
across the growling cafion were 
lining up on the opposite rim 
to see the show that had come 
into their dull lives. 
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Then out of the canon came a grum- 
bling rumble as of a rock slide, sound- 
ing above the roaring of the stream 
far below. Heavens! Were they to- 
bogganing down the canon wall? Had 
I committed murder? I stepped for- 
ward to reach the sunning roost, but at 
that moment I spied a ram in the very 
bottom of the cafion. It was the small- 
er of the two. He crossed the stream 
and then began to ascend the opposing 
wall—a feat for no creature without 
wings. 


This was interesting. I put down 


the camera—with the slide carefully 
inserted—took up the binoculars and 
watched the show. For several minutes 
I stared in pop-eyed wonderment, see- 





~ ing the impossible happening, when 





suddenly there was a little clatter and 
over the rim popped the big ram and 
with a bounding scramble stood upon 
the sun perch—under my very nose! 


HAT a picture! A white statue 
of the hill, side on, head turned, 
his dark eyes gleaming surprised en- 


quiry above his black muzzle—a perfect’ 


pose, and all the sweeping blue and 
green valley of the Chitina behind him! 
In an agony of chagrin I put away the 
binoculars, stooped for the camera, got 
it, got the slide out—but he gave a 
shiver of alarm, sprang for the rim 
and popped down the chimney like a 
rabbit. Too late—the picture of a life- 
time lost! 

Never again did these rams use this 
sunning perch and only ewes and young 
—the commonality—ever allowed me to 
use the camera, and so I held it against 
this yellow-horned monarch and hoped 
meanly that I might meet him with a 
deadlier weapon. Had he waited for 
me,/I never could have hunted him so. 

When I took to the rifle I began 
rather badly I confess. One morning I 
watched two rams come down to the 
timberline pastures below the cliffs—a 
pasture that for several weeks had been 
unoccupied. The fogs that clung to the 
sum mits—chill cloud-wreathes pro- 
claiming the end of summer—TI figured 
were driving the sheep out of the high- 
est ranges. As this mountain lay 
directly above camp, it seemed that for- 
tune was playing for me. Many times 
I had been up to those pastures of the 
wondrous alpine flowers; I knew the 
easiest route up there in this maze of 
woods, cafions and cliffs—had worked 
it out through many trials—and when 
one is bent on back-packing a 
big mountain ram, it is well to 
know the easy way down. 

However, I knew it was poor 
policy to worry unduly over 
back-packing a ram while he 
was on his hoofs, but early next 
morning, figuring a one-in-ten 
chance perhaps, I toiled up to 
the pastures, using the route by 
the rim of the cafion that would 
bring me into the down-wind 
end of the slope. It was the 
usual gruelling trail of that 
slope—40° in long stretches and 
places where I was glad to climb 
on fours and dig in the rifle- 
butt for alpen-stock. 


Coming out above the timber 
is always a delightful expert 
ence and always new. I paused 
to ease my heaving lungs and 
dry my steaming pores as I took 
in the glory of the morning as 
the eye of the white sheep sees 
it. Above me, two hundred 
yards on the crest of a sharp, 
hog-back ridge, stood the 
“Ground Squirrel Castle”—a 
detached rock big as half a box 
car—and I had measured it as 
my next breathing spot and 
spy-tower. Already the ground. 
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squirrels were shouting their 
shrill “Chitigit!"—warning to 
all and sundry who would listen, 
that mischief was afoot. From 
the spy-tower I could command 
all the slope, three-fourths of a 
mile of it, as far as the next 
impassable canon. I would lie 
in the warm sun, listen to the 
comical ground squirrels, study 
the landscape with my glasses, 
and the new autumn flowers 
gathered on the way up, soak 
in the delights of this mountain 
realm—and wait for Yellow- 
horns, the monarch of the 
sweeping double crown. 

Fifty feet from the rock cas- 
tle I sat down to ease my lungs 
and steady my nerves before 
peering, and in a moment the 
ground squirrels barked a dif- 
ferent alarm and suddenly over 
the cliff above me swept the 
dark form of a golden eagle 
yelping harshly. I knew the old 
wretch well, destroyer of lamb- 
kins, having watched him by 
the hour hovering over the white 
flocks in spring, and I sent a 
bullet so close to him that he 
stumbled in the air and plum- 
meted down a hundred feet into 
the cafion before recovering his balance 
and dignity. 

Rash maneuver!—the fool play of a 
chechacko. When I went up and peered 
over the hog-back, two white rams,’ one 
bearing a fine head, were trotting over 
the slope, putting distance between 
themselves and that echoing cliff. With 
many pauses to look back over shoulder 
they crossed the slope, and working up- 
ward, finally disappeared around the 
shoulder marking the neighboring 
canon. 

So I began again. I knew the sheep- 
trail leading up that way. For a cer- 
tainty they would climb back to the 
summit pastures upon the back of these 
cliffs. So would I. The day was young. 
Half an hour of hard toiling and pant- 
ing brought me up to the shoulder, 
and with heart pounding, I crawled up 
to the successive ridges. But the place 
was vacant—the grassy knolls, the 
rocky shoulders, the cliffs, the great, 
deep-gashed canon below. Again I 
toiled upward a few hundred feet, fol- 
lowing the sheep-trail, when glancing 
downward my eye caught a moving 
white object far below me. Away down 
the rim of the cafion—a thousand feet 
or more in the willow fringes about the 
edge of the timber, were my two rams. 
There had not been a ram in such loca- 
tion for two months. 


LIPPING, sliding, crawling in the 

stunted alpine willow-clumps, keep- 
ing ever out of sight, I worked down 
the cafion rim. Exultation was in my 
heart; I was above my sheep, a main 
point of strategy. That ram of the 
spreading headgear was as good as 
mine. 

Now I need crawl no farther. I 
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The only sheep in sight were some ewes. 


would lie in wait; I could. reach any 
part of the slope with my rifle. Within 
a short while they began to return, but 
soon disappeared for a little time and 
when next I caught a glimpse of my 
victim—lo, he was on the opposite side 
of the cafion. They worked quickly 
upward, almost to my level, and then 
went out upon a green bench and lay 
down in the sun. Two or three times 
I had been up that cafion rim from 
river level; I had seen no spot where I 
might cross. I recalled the words of an 
Alaskan guide who said: “A man can 
go anywhere a sheep will, but lots of 
times he has no business to try.” So I 
did not try. Instead, I crawled off the 


ridge and went off leaving the 
quarry chewing his cud in the 
sun. 

Early next morning two large 
sheep, certainly rams, appeared 
for a few moments on the brow 
of a high,. sky-line cliff.on the 
adjoining mountain—a challenge 
from the heights that could not 
be denied, and I was off as soon 
as I could get the odds and ends 
into the packsack. I was sure 
that sheep were using the high- 
er pastures there—a tougher 
nut to crack, for it was a long 
way around and the pastures 
were near the six-thousand foot 
level—camp being at two thou- 
sand. 

So I tramped up the river flat 
a mile or more, then took the 
canon rim and headed for the 
high lands—up the dusty sheep- 
trails, now unmarked by hoofs; 
along the side hills and crests 
of hogs-backs; dipped down 
deeply into the canon—the only 
crossing I could ever find for 
two legs; crossed the brawling 
torrent by jumping from rock to 
rock; ascended to the other rim, 
and following the sheep-trails, 
worked steadily upward. 

At timber-line it became plain that 
hunting in the upper pastures depended 
entirely on the weather. White cloud- 
banks moving slowly up the valley, 
wrapped the upper reaches of the 
range. Yet, somewhere hidden back of 
those white veils were sheep, and hope 
in a hunter dies hard. The sun was 
half showing overhead in odd moments 
—a good omen. 


T was near noon when I climbed the 
last steep face and reached the more 
rounding slopes of the higher pastures. 
The cliff on which I had seen the sheep 
in the early morning, now lay below 
me; I expected at any moment to get 


The four-year-old ram where he fell. 





sight of game. And I did; for sud- 
denly my eye caught a white form 
scampering up a slope. He paused a 
moment on the crest, dim yet plain in 
the glasses against a background of 
cloud—a young two-year-old ram. He 
was scared. One good look was all he 
needed; then he turned and lunged 
into the cloudbank, 


T was about now that I decided that 

perhaps I did not want a sheep as 
badly as I had thought. Probably 
climbing above timberline on four suc- 
cessive days had something to do with 
this failing of the blood lust. At any 
rate, about noon I came to feel that a 
ram was but a piffling thing anyway, 
and lunch of far greater moment, so 
I climbed upon a commanding lookout, 
produced the bannocks and determined 
to spend the afternoon in watchful 
waiting. Perhaps old Yellow-horns or 
his brother would come walking to it. 
With a bit of luck, maybe Ephraim 
might stroll along in his quest for 
ground squirrels—even the big, creamy- 
coated chap that a few weeks earlier 
I had found near kere, lolling on a high 
knoll, scratching his fleas and pawing 
his mosquitoes—when I carried but a 
shotgun and a plant-press. 

The cloud-banks crawled over the 
mountain above me with strange, silent 
persistence. There was something liv- 
ing, uncanny, in the way they poked 
into cafion heads or crept out again. 
Like giant grey-white slugs they went 
this way and that, animated by a dozen 
warring air-currents. Four hundred 
yards ahead up the slope a solid cloud 
procession terminated vision entirely, 
yet there was half sunlight upon my 
perch and far below me down the river 
the valley and lower slopes seemed 
bathed even more brightly. 

I was in the midst of about the third 
bannock sandwich when a rift in the 
croub-wreathes passed over the higher 
slope and in the break my eye lighted 
on the ghostly figure of a sheep on the 
crest of the ridge. Another and an- 
other showed nearby and then the 
glasses fell upon the large size, im- 
maculate coat and rounded smoothness 
of a ram—even before he raised his 
head. 

The sandwich went into the pack- 
sack, A glance up the slope revealed 
the only way. A dry watercourse that 
might have sheltered a coyote ran up 
almost directly toward the sheep, but 
its head lay to windward of the quarry 
—no very promising outlook. I marked 
a lone boulder lying on the ridge as my 
objective, crawled off my lookout and 
started up the little draw. It was bet- 
ter than it had appeared. Stooping 
double and doing the more open places 
on fours, I hurried upward. Panting, 
dripping, lungs bursting and heart 
thumping, I reached my boulder and 
peered through the drifting mist- 
wreathes. I was alone on the round- 
ing ridge, but on the next swell above 
me two or three sheep—one of them a 
good ram—were disappearing over the 
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And they were travelling fast! 
Throwing caution to the winds I ran 
over the ridge, across the hollow and 


rise. 


started up the slope. But I did not 
run very far. Heaving lungs and 
pounding heart make demands that 
cannot be denied. When I could go on 
again I made another dash for the 
crest and when I reached it—prone on 
my front—it was to see a dozen sheep 
trotting up the last few yards of the 
next ridge. Two or three old ewes had 
their heads up and stopped to look 
back—they had winded me. A current 
of the fickle, fog-laden air had switched 
upward and betrayed me. 

I had time for one glimpse of my 
ram. My rifle was up—but too late. 
They passed over the ridge. 

Lying a moment, I heaved and gulped 
down the air that somehow did not 
satisfy. Then I started again. .O for 
a little spring in my failing knees, some 
real air in my stifling lungs! I threw 
off my packsack, then threw it. on 
again. Though the fog-banks seemed 
dispelling, I realized that if they closed 
down I would certainly not find my 
pack again and probably have to camp 
on the mountain top—grubless, bedless, 
fuelless. I realized too that the sheep 
were going to walk off leisurely and 
leave me here, gasping and spent— 
bushed. 


Toe next slope of some two hundred 
yards was steeper, barer. We 
were now up near the realm of per- 
petual snow. I foresaw that the sheep 
in all probability were bent on going 
clear to the snow, crossing around the 


very head of the tremendous cajion that . 


gashed the range close at hand on my 
right, and so reach the adjoining 


Jack Brewster and his near-record head. 





mountain. Even now far below me | 
caught a glimpse of the old glacier that 
filled the end of the cafon—its ages- 
old ice, gray and dirty and broken off 
in jumbled chaos on the face where it 
fed the muddy stream that now sent up 
its brawling rumpus from a thousand 
feet below. 

Summoning what flickering stamina 
I could find I made a desperate try for 
the ascent, but instead of dogging the 
heels of the quarry, went around the 
other, steeper side, hoping for a more 
commanding view if I reached the top, 
Once more!—it was a matter of a few 
feet at a time now. At last! Stifling, 
half blinded by perspiration, I pushed 
my face over the crest—in time to see 
three or four of my ghostly quarry 
turning the high shoulder of the next 
rise. Each as he reached the turn 
stopped and looked back. The last 
were the two rams, still tagging as 
before. Would they stop?—the dis- 
tance was about one hundred and fifty 
yards, 

Making quick decisions is one of the 
finest points of training in hunting. I 
saw the horns of the second last ram 
and raised my rifle. He paused as the 
others had done, but at the same in- 
stant the smaller ram coming from be- 
hind, shielded his body squarely. The 
larger fellow’s head and a portion of 
neck stuck out at one end, his whole 
rump at the other—a case of head or 
tail?—and I said “Heads!” and cut 
loose for a neck shot, shooting on the 
wing as it were, as my wobbling, bound- 
ing rifle sight crossed the target. At 
which he spun around drunkenly and 
went down and his horns clacked on 
the rocks. 

Then I lay down upon the cool, cloud- 
washed earth and breathed and heaved 
and by and by when my knees had quit 
aching and trembling and the moun- 
tains had quit their silly dancing and 
took original positions, I went up to 
the fallen. He lay beside a snowbank. 
He had sought safety as always, up- 
ward in the realm of the snow, but 
sheep as well as humans have lost the 
game because of looking backward. 
No, he was not Yellow-horns. He was 
but a four-year-old and I had rated 
Yellow-horns as a veteran of seven or 
eight winters. But for his years he 
was a beauty nevertheless and because 
I. felt sure that I had earned him and 
played fairly, I took off my conscience- 
less packsack and photographed him 
before I laid a hand upon him. 

For now the sun swept along the 
slope and the last mist curtain slid 
down into the big cafion—the afternoon 
was to be clear. And only those who 
know the high mountain solitudes cal 
appreciate August sunshine ai six 
thousand feet. So after I had gloated 
a while and wondered anew at the way 
of a hunter, and felt sorry for the vic- 
tim that he did not get away—and 
felt sorrier for myself at the task 
ahead—I sipped a chary draught from 
the snow-water trickle and then turned 
to the transportation problem. 
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Where the 
Streams 
Teem with 
Trout, and 
the Forests 
with Large 
and Small 


Game 


and his son Bob 

met us at Terrace, - 
a little mountain town 
on the upper waters of 
the Skeena river in 
Western British Co- 
lumbia. We got off a 
westbound Canadian 
National train and they 
came in from Prince 
Rupert, 90 miles dis- 
tant, on an eastbound 
train. The idea of go- 
ing to Lakelse origi- 
nated with Stan, who 
knows this country and 
loves to fish and hunt. 
He made all arrange- 
ments. W. H. Burnett 
of Terrace furnished 
the transportation. 

At three in the after- 
noon we turned toward 
the southern mountains 
which loomed high in 
the distance. We 
crossed a wide burning 
and entered a cool 
forest just beyond Wil- 
liams Creek. This creek 
is icy cold and looked 
to me like excellent 
trout water, but Burnett told me there 
were no trout there because there were 
no gravel beds on which the fish could 
spawn. This William Creek is a tribu- 
tary of the Skeena. 

Even at low water the Skeena is a 
wild river, but when the first real warm 
weather of the year melts the snow in 
the mountains and sends it rushing 
down thousands of streams and creeks 
to swell the main river, it is positively 
wicked, foaming and roaring its way 
across the country. There is no river 
in Western Canada that holds such a 
wealth of romance as does the mighty 
Skeena. It abounds in tales of bygone 
days, of Indian myths and wars, tales 
of hunting and trapping and perilous 
climbs over rugged ranges. Tales of 
hardship for the white men who first 
penetrated this country. Now the 
traveller can sit in one of the luxurious 
cars of the Canadian National and fol- 
low the windings of the river for 150 
miles in comfort. But it was not always 
thus and more than one steamer has 


Sima PARKER 


CUT-THROATS 
of the Upper Skeena 


left her bones on the bars of the river. 

I have seen many beautiful forests in 
my fishing and hunting expeditions, but 
I have never seen more stately timber 
or more charming waterways and 
streams than in this trip from Terrace 
to Lakelse. I hope that when I again 
go to that beautiful country I will find 
the forest standing as it did in the 
summer of 1927. None can write of 
the ineffable comfort that attends the 
true wilderness lover when the great 
stillness of the forest folds itself about. 
There is nothing so peaceful as to 
watch the sun die through the forest, 
to hear the birds jostling each other 
before their sleep, to catch the noises, 
the little noises of the ground creatures 
that break a twig or move a dry leaf 
as they pass along their tiny runways. 
The true forest lover dreads nothing 
but the hurrying world. I believe that 
some day the forest will reclaim its 
own. The moss will grow over the 
walls that men erect, the ivy will force 
itself between the stones that make the 
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city, the pavements will 
have disintegrated into 
dust and will be car- 
peted with meadow 
grass and the tene- 
ments of man will be 
as deserted as the old 
gold mining camps I 
found in the Yukon 
valley last summer. If 
a thousand years are 
but a day, then tomor- 
row these things shall 
be and the happiness 
of humanity will be 
deeper and stronger be- 
cause of it. 

We stopped our Ford 
at a gurgling brook 
that found its way 
underneath a rustic 
bridge now moss grown 
and spongy with age. 
Dark trout darted here 
and there beneath the 
roots of an overhang- 
ing Devil’s Club which 
reflected its spines and 
cactus thorns in the 
placid waters of a slow 
whirlpool below. Sal- 
mon berries there were 
in abundance and we 
ate our fill. I sat on a fallen spruce 
log while the boys filled the radiator. 
Tiny pale jade lichen chalices with ruby 
lips were beside me on the old log. 
They were cheek by jowl with the 
woodhard fungus colored in concentric 
rings of emerald, russet and gold with 
velvet sulphur underside. Bunches of 
tiny cylindrical puffballs pointed heav- 
enward like miniature howitzers. 


LL about us were wild fruits: 
strawberries, raspberries, cur- 
rants, gooseberries and Saskatoon ber- 
ries. These last are nothing more than 
our old Michigan June Berry under a 
new name. This plant is also known 
as the Shadbush or Service berry. Here 
I found the queerest huckleberry I ever 
hope to see. Shaped identically like 
our blueberry of Michigan, it was col- 
ored a vivid scarlet. It tasted like the 
common huckleberry. I wrapped up 
two of the fruit, which I will plant this 
coming spring in my garden. 
The Terrace country is comparatively 
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new. The railroad was built some 
years ago, but as yet the timber butcher 
has not made his way into this mag- 
nificent forest. I hope he never does. 
I submit the idea that the forest and 
its use by humans is an actual neces- 
sity in the continued progress of the 
nation. Certainly it is the antidote for 
too much glaring light, brick dust, coal- 
smoke and hard pavement. It is the 
greatest cathedral on earth—holier by 
far than any man-made structure, for 
it is created by a hand greater than 
that of man. It is the place where that 
fiber is inwoven in man and men which 
makes a nation great. Remember that, 
Canadians. Cut and burn the timber- 
land between Terrace and Lakelse and 
there will be few who will cross the 
desert thus created even to view the 
cloudland vistas of the beautiful lake. 


E came on the leke late in the 

afternoon. Burnett has a launch 
with a Ford marine engine in the hull. 
His is the only power boat on the lake, 
a body of water some nine miles in 
length. There are no habitations on 
the lake save the “farm” of a Mr. Ful- 
ton, an attorney of Prince Rupert. The 
farm consists of a cottage and about a 
half acre of garden. His is one of the 
most charming summer homes I have 
ever had the good fortune to visit. 
Alone on the shores of an inland sea, 
high in the mountain tops, he looks out 
across the water each evening of sum- 
mer. Across the water, on the dark 
green slope of unnamed mountains. A 
hush pervades the lake. Each wave 
pauses. The sun squanders its fare- 
well gold in broad beams across the 
blue, limpid water as it sinks to rest. 
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Ideal fly water in British Columbia. A tributary of the Skeena. 


We beached the launch at the end of 
the trail leading to the Hot Springs 
lodge and threw our bags and duffle to 
shore where we could find them when 
we came in from fishing. I went with 
Fulton to a spot he knew where the cut- 
throat were leaping all about. The fish 
bit furiously. There were some small 
ones, but most of them were exception- 
ally large for this species. Fulton is 
an expert fisherman and had fish on the 
line practically all the time. Suddenly 
they quit biting and we lay becalmed 
on a sea of azure with not a fish break- 
ing water where before they were leap- 
ing all about us. Never have I seen 
such wonderful sunsets. At El Tovar 
I have seen the sun lower to the west 
beyond the Grand Canyon of the Col- 
orado; seen it fade away in the rolling 
waves of Lake Michigan; seen it gild 
the portals of the Golden Gate in 


California, but never with 
the marvelous coloring of 
Lakelse. There was some- 
thing sharply capricious in 
the western sky. Close to 
the sky line and directly 
west of us, a furnace of 
color was blazing. Bars of 
burnished gold and copper 
glowed among the clouds, 
changing and deepening 
every moment, becoming 
ardently flamboyant and 
fading away to flecked 
layers of pale orange and 
pink. An opaline sunset, 
mauve and rose shot across 
with rays of gold; a lake 
whose still waters mirrored 
sky and precipitous, forest- 
clad hills. A sense of in- 
tense stillness)s Healing 
depths of quietness. An at- 
mosphere of perfect peace. 
One of the most gorgeous 
scenes the human eye has 
ever witnessed. Face to face 
with such ethereal beauty, 
my heart which came sing- 
ing to the fishing grounds, 
is mute. The day, rose 
flushed and crowned with 
gold, pauses intently in the 
west as if thoughtfully 
scanning its domain. Then the great 
orb slips behind the mountain peak, 
leaving fragrant, misty shadows below. 
The sun had set. Night was falling 
like a curtain. Fulton turned to me 
and said: 
“We haven’t much money but we 
live.” 
I nodded. I understood. 
“Oh, for a lodge in some vast wilder- 
ness 
Some boundless contiguity of shade.” 


ERE was a man, who, with his 

wife, spent all summer on the 
shores of an inland sea on top of the 
world. Wild life native to the region 
lives all about him. Trout in the lakes 
and rivers, goat and bears in the hills, 
boiling hot springs back in the dense 
timber. And solitude over all. Fulton 
is an attorney who enjoys a good prac- 


W. H. Burnett on Lakelse, where he killed a large grizzly 
with his shotgun. 
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tice while he is on the job. 
He could probably treble his 
earnings were he to re- 
main in town. Instead he 
chooses to isolate himself in 
the mountain fastnesses of 
the upper Skeena. Those 
of us who have been living 
in the midst of ceaseless 
activity and mass produc- 
tion yearn for the quieter 
places. Our life has been 
growing enormously com- 
plex in the last few decades. 
We drive ourselves at a 
terrific speed. We find our- 
selves in conflicting cur- 
rents that buffet and toss us 
unmercifully. We live by 
machines — sometimes we 
find ourselves living like 
machines. The strain is 
immense. We need as an 
antidote for this poison 
scenes amid such a paradise 
as this. The quietness of 
immense space and infinite 
peace amid nature. We 
weary of the noise of the 
market places. We become 
surfeited with the jostle 
and press of the eddying 
crowds. We long to set our 
feet upon the paths that 
lead to quiet waters set like gems in 
snow-encrusted mountains. Long to 
hear the eerie cry of the loon while the 
amber moon rides high over the glaciers. 


WE. made our way to the Hot 
Springs Lodge. This lodge lies 
back in the green forest. It is reached 
by a puncheon walk the making of 
which must have entailed an immense 
amount of work. Each log was split 
and laid squared side up through the 
forest. The lodge is made of logs and 
is well cared for. The Hot Springs 
lies back of the lodge, a great seething, 
boiling mass of hot water nearly an 
acre in extent which bubbles out of the 
woodland and rushes by a stream down 
to Lakelse Lake. A portion of the hot 
water is flumed into the lodge where it 
is run into wooden tubs for the con- 
venience of guests. There is nothing 
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Fishing the Athabaska in Jasper National Park. 


ritzy or high-hat about the lodge. It 
is clean, wholesome and a woodsman’s 
idea of what such places should be. 
The food is excellent and the prices 
about a quarter of what one would 
expect of such a place. After a hard 
day’s fishing we would take a plunge 
in the tub before dinner. By the time 
we were dressed we could smell the 
savory cut-throat trout being prepared 
by the able Mrs. Boss and her cook. 
After dinner we enjoyed perfect relax- 
ation. We talked of the events of the 
day, the beauty of the mountains; the 
excellence of the fishing. We slept the 
sleep of the dead. We awakened re- 
refreshed and energized, eager for the 
day’s program. 

Sometime this lake will be better 
known. An immense hotel will rise 
near the hot springs—providing the 
owners of the land thereabouts are not 


“Oh! for a Lodge in some vast wilderness, 
Some boundless contiguity of shade.” 


short-sighted enough to cut the timber. 
That would ruin it from a scenic stand- 
point. A hotel amid the mighty firs 
and cedars would attract a patronage 
from all over the world. But it would 
not attract me, for its charm would 
have vanished. There is something 
peculiarly appealing about Lakelse. 
The word “Lakelse” is an Indian word 
meaning “Waters of the fresh water 
clams or muscles.” There is wild game 
in abundance. On November 4, 1927, 
Mr. Burnett was making his leisurely 
way down the lake from his landing at 
the north end to the Hot Springs lodge 
landing at the south end. About half 
way down the lake he saw a bear swim- 
ming across. When he drew close he 
noted it was a grizzly. The ordinary 
man—even an experienced hunter— 
would have proceeded on his way, not 
thinking of molesting the bear. But 
not so Burnett. He intended to get this 
grizzly. All he had was a shotgun 
loaded with number 7 fine shot. He had 
four passengers in his boat. One would 
think that it would be a comparatively 
simple matter to run near the bear in 
the water and shoot as the boat slipped 
by each time. But Burnett wanted to 
meet that bear on land. He drove his 
25 foot launch to shore. He got out 
and met bruin as he came raging ashore 
from the icy waters of Lakelse. Let 
me quote an excerpt from his letter to 
me dated November 10, describing the 
incident: 


“fT HAD only a shot gun and number 
7 shot. I drove the boat to shore 
ahead of the bear and got out and met 
him as he came ashore. Now, I have 
(Continued on page 176) 
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A BUCK-FEVER 


Hunting Muletails in the Picturesque 
Independence Valley 


Y legs get weary in the autumn, 
and my feet heavy, and my head 
light. I do not follow the normal 

trend of human nature; I get spring 
fever in the fall. April chilblains and 
whooping-cough get to me on or before 
November first. When the leaves have 
turned to yellow and gold, and skid 
along the ground before each fitful, 
twisting breeze, some folks think of the 
winter to come—but not I. My daily 
consciousness refuses to abide within 
my being, races out and away, beyond 
the white lights and crowded thorough- 
fares into some vast, silent realm of 
former existence. There it stands and 
like a skulking thief beckons and waves 
and wigwags in its frantic appeal to 
seduce me from the business cares and 
interests with which I 4m immediately 
concerned. 

When it happened again in the au- 
tumn just past, I met it with the usual 
scowl of displeasure. I carried the 
frown perpetually, as I rambled lan- 
guidly among the hardware in my store, 
as I rambled the streets, as I rambled 
about the house. Asbury, who shoul- 
ders responsibilities around the store 
when I am thus incapacitated, noticed 
it but said nothing. People on the 
streets paid no attention to me. The 
wife also noticed it, but said nothing. 
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So, after a week of this I was becom- 
ing discouraged. At breakfast one 
morning, after the second helping of 
waffles and ham and eggs, I sought to 
evoke a measure of sympathy by a well- 
meant comment; “Gosh! I don’t know 
what’s the matter with me. Feel awful. 
Think I’ve got a fever or something. 
Guess I’ll see a doctor and get a pre- 
scription.” The sympathy was forth- 
coming. 

“Sure, you’ve got a fever, you poor 
thing!” she said.. “You’ve got buck 
fever. And the only prescription you 
need is a hunting license.” 

I managed to grin a little and was 
about to offer a weak remonstrance at 
her unkind deductions when she cut me 
off with: 

“When do you start?” 

In cases like this a dignified silence 
is the only course. When I was out- 
side I could hardly suppress a joyful 
whoop. Down at the store Asbury re- 
ceived the news with a tolerant smile 
born of experience. Arrangements were 
quickly made, except for a traveling 
partner. What hunter cares to go 
alone? A dozen inquiries over the tele- 
phone brought no results. Then in 
strolled Evan Camack with a bored ex- 
pression. In five minutes his face was 
alight with an indescribable joy and 
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he was racing homeward to gather up 
his outfit. And what a companion he 
proved to be: agreeable to anything, 
ready for everything, up on his toes at 
all times. 

We left Los Angeles shortly after 
ten o’clock that night, heading north 
toward the Bishop country. We had 
gone at least a hundred miles before 
“Mack” even asked where we were g0- 
ing. I told him I hoped we might reach 
an old stamping ground of mine up in 
northern Nevada about one thousand 
miles from Los Angeles. 

“That’s all right,” said Mack, and 
promptly snuggled back in the seat for 
a little sleep. 

Next day we passed up into the alti- 
tudes of the old high Sierras. We 
passed beautiful Mono Lake. It was 
covered with ducks, mostly small ones, 
I think. They looked tempting, but we 
could not tarry, as the magnet in the 
north was drawing us too strongly. 


N an on, until Nevada spread be- 

. fore and around us. Then loomed 
ahead old Taylor Canyon that was to 
lead us to our destination, Independence 
Valley. A beautiful valley this, hem- 
med in by Jack Creek and Jeret Creek 
Mountains on the east, by Mount Blitz 
en on the north, by Rock Creek Divide 





on the west, and itself lying at an alti- 
tude of about seven thousand feet. I 
shall not soon forget the feeling that 
swept over me as the old familiar land- 
marks met my eyes. I was born and 
reared in that valley. Every foot of 
it had I explored in the old days when 
the automobile was not. within the 
grasp of the man of small means. 
With a self-confident bronco and a gun 
I had spent a happy boyhood in those 
hills and that valley among the deer, 
the ducks, the sage-hens, the grouse. 

About six miles out of Tuscarora is 
Bertyn Williams’ ranch and straight 
for this we sped. Tuscarora! What 
memories! At one time the supply base 
for some of the greatest gold and silver 
mines that the world has ever known, 
the little town stands today almost 
abandoned. Mines are discovered, de- 
veloped, depleted, then they pass; and 
the towns pass with them. 


F the old mines that were supplied 
from Tuscarora, the Old Dexter 

was probably best known. Then there 
were the. Old Navajo, the Grand Prize, 
the North Commonwealth, the Nevada 
Queen, and numerous others. In the 
old days there were ten saloons located 
within an area of four blocks. And the 
dance halls, pool rooms, and restaurants 
did a flourishing business. At night 
time it was almost impossible to elbow 
one’s way through the crowds. During 
the day the streets were lined with ox- 
teams and wagons which hauled sage 
brush and wood to the mines for fuel. 
It is believed that, considering the area 
worked and men employed, more rich 
ore was taken from that dis- 
trict than from any other dis- 
trict in the world. Today the 
buildings have gone to ruin. 
The post office and two stores 
only are doing business. Not 
more than eighteen souls will 
name the town as their perma- 
nent address. The mines are 
deserted, and all about is a 
drab, mocking silence. 

As I passed the few remain- 
ing abandoned shacks, I could 
not suppress a feeling of sad- 
ness at memory of the hustle 
and life and free spending 
when gold seemed to be the 
goal of all mankind. 

Arriving at the ranch, there 
was a general round of happy 
hand shaking. There we met 
Bertyn Williams, owner of the 
ranch, “Sooey” Jack and Ed 
Jack, who were to make up the 
hunting party. They provided 
horses and the full outfit that 
might be found necessary. We 
were to return to the ranch 
each night for the evening 
meal and to bunk. Needless 
to say, we retired early that 
night as we were to start first 
thing in the morning. 

The morning found us head- 
ed up Mill Canyon and then 
along the side of Jeret Creek 


Mountain. After about an hour and a 
half, one of the boys got a quick shot 
and bagged a medium sized buck. We 
did not know whose shot did the trick, 
and were not highly enthused. It was 
too easy, that was it. No trouble, no 
fuss, just walked along, and somebody 
shot a buck. We dressed him where 
he fell and hung him on a convenient 
quaking asp. He would weigh about 
150 pounds. The head was only ordi- 
nary and did not excite any comment. 
There we left him and proceeded far- 
ther along the mountain side. We 
covered considerable ground, but did 
not sight game again during the day. 
Returning, we found our buck just as 
we left him and soon had him tied 
safely across a horse. In this way we 
rode into camp with a tired and hungry 
outfit. It was hard to decide which 
was the more tempting, the bunk or 
the dining room table, so, in order to 
be safe in our choice, we sampled the 
table contents first, and were soon 
thereafter slumbering blissfully amidst 
a chorus of snores that made up in 
volume what it lacked in harmony. 
On the second day we did not go out 
for deer. The call of the ducks was 
strong, and a day among the feathered 
tribe would give us a change in scenery. 
We spent the day along the Owyhee 
River. This is a small stream and can 
be waded in most places. Had some 
fine sport over decoys with the mal- 
lards, bluebills and teal. Williams had 
waders so the retrieving duties fell to 
him. The day ended with seventeen 
ducks in the bag, which was more than 
we needed. We ate what we could, but 


The bucks we bagged on the fourth day. 


a number spoiled. It was too far to 
ship the birds, so we did not shoot any 
more. 


Wt a country that is for grouse 
and sage hen! We saw them 
every day and everywhere we went. It 
was during the closed season that we 
were there, but what a country to visit 
in open season. And beaver are there 
in great numbers. Of course, there is 
a perpetual closed season on beaver 
there as in nearly all parts of the coun- 
try, but it will be a great place for the 
trapper if the season is ever opened. 


A fact that we learned with regret 
was that Willow Creek Dam, lying at 
the head of Squaw Valley, about thirty 
miles west of Tuscarora, will be drained 
soon in order that the head-gates may 
be repaired. This drainage will mean 
the destruction of the millions of Rain- 
bow trout that abound in the dam. 
There is no way of transporting the 
fish to other lakes when the dam waters 
recede, and no other solution of the 
problem. The dam must be repaired, 
and to do this it must be drained. It 
will be the second time since its con- 
struction that it has been drained. And 
while the dam is self-stocking and the 
trout supply will eventually be replen- 
ished by the mountain streams that 
feed it, sportsmen everywhere will de- 
plore the necessity of what seems on 
first sight a wanton destruction of its 
present supply. 

Nevada has done a fine thing, how- 
ever, in establishing its great game 
preserve which lies east and northeast 
of Tuscarora. We had to take great 

care during the days we were 
out lest we trespass within the 
boundaries of this preserve. 
It is to be hoped that soon 
every state and country in the 
world will have not only one, 
but dozens of such preserves. 
In them, without doubt, lies 
the hope of our future game 
supply. 

We were joined on our third 
day by Frank Wheeler. We 
sighted a buck, but could not 
maneuver into shooting posi- 
tion, which was due partly, no 
doubt, to lack of ambition. 

Coming down one steep in- 
cline Mack inquired of Wil- 
liams, “What is the best way 
to drive a horse down an in- 
cline?” 

“Oh, just give him his head. 
He’ll come down all right,” 
answered Williams. The words 
were no sooner spoken than an 
unusual thing happened. 
Mack’s horse stumbled or 
tripped in some manner and 
immediately capsized, throw- 
ing Mack all over the land- 
scape. He was unhurt, but 
seemed rather suspicious of 
the good faith in which his 
recent advice had been given. 

“Yeh, give him his head,” he 

(Continued on page 170) 
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FAN WINGS 


The Fan-Wing Dry Fly Is Proving 
a Great Killer on Many Waters 


By R. L. Watts 


sé AUGHT it the second cast, 
C: didn’t you?” The question came 
from a tall, long-armed fisher- 
man who might have been taken for 
the champion long-distance caster of 
the world. A fat 9-inch brook trout 
was proudly placed in my empty creel. 
Our new acquaintance continued: 

“You’re a lucky boy. Nine of us 
been fishin’ all evening and nary a trout 
has been caught. ’Twas the same way 
last evening and the evening before. 
See ’em risin’ all over the big pool? 
They’re splashin’ and slappin’ ’round 
everywhere like mad. Have whipped 
this stream since I was a kid, but this 
is the most complete whippin’ I ever got 
when fishin’, Have about made up my 
mind ’twasn’t any use tryin’. Say, 
brother, what fly did you catch him 
on?” 

It was a fair question and deserving 
of a true and complete answer for a 
brother angler was in mental distress. 
He was not a novice at the sport. His 
tackle was excellent. Every rock and 
every foot of water were familiar to 
him. His casts seemed flawless. No 
doubt, he understood the habits of the 
brook trout, but they stubbornly re- 
fused to rise for his lures. It is pos- 
sible that he and his disappointed asso- 
ciates had the right flies, but certainly 
they did not try them. A highly suc- 


cessful angler asserts that “resource- 
fulness is the most important factor 
in making a catch,” and the failures of 
these nine anglers reminded me of that 
statement. 

To return to the query of our new 
acquaintance, I told him that the trout 
had responded to the cast of a No. 12 
dry professor with very large wings. 
When I showed the fly to him, he ex- 
claimed, “Great Caesar’s ghost! ~ Is 
that the kind of bird you used? Seems 
to me it would cause every fish in the 
pool to hunt for cover. Never thought 
such big feathers would tempt a trout. 
Just look at the dainty little things I 
have tried to feed ’em. They’re gen- 
erally killers, but are not worth a hoot 
this week.” 

In the first cast across the stream, 
the dry professor had been dropped 
about eight feet from the spot where 
the trout was feeding and a few feet 
nearer the second time when he made 
a vicious strike and was hooked. 

It was our first experience in Loyal- 
sock, one of the most noted and pic- 
turesque streams of central Pennsyl- 
vania. There was no doubt about the 
presence of large numbers of brook 
trout, but ordinary dry and wet flies, 
presented in every conceivable manner, 
did not prove successful lures. 

Our experience with the abnormally 


A trout-fisherman’s camp in the Pennsylvania hills. 


“What fly did you catch him on?” 


large-winged professor was suggestive. 
For several years I had been carrying 
a No. 12 fan-winged royal coachman, 
in which I had no faith, but which I 
liked to have in my book as a curious 
sort of lure, because of its large, broad, 
out-curving wings. 

Inasmuch as I could not induce any 
other speckled beauties to take the pro- 
fessor, with the usual lack of faith, I 
tied the curiosity, with its big, broad, 
curved wings, to the end of a very light 
dry fly leader. The fly was shot across 
the stream where several trout were 
feeding and it settled to the surface 
with the ease and grace of a natural 
insect. The new creation, appearing 
for probably the first time on Loyal- 
sock, was challenged and charged by 
two brook trout, but both were fortu- 
nate enough to escape the hook. Fur- 
ther casts with the fan-winged royal 
coachman resulted in securing two fine 
specimens, and then, with nightfall, the 
sport ended. 


M Y mind was very busy as I walked 
back to the cabin. I had not seen 
any of the other nine anglers take 4 
fish, and later I learned that they had 
landed only two. Though all the fisher- 
men were strangers to me, they were 
very skillful casters and, no doubt, had 
large collections of flies, Was my sue 
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cess, though by no means phenomenal, 
due primarily to the profusely feather- 
ed lures? No other conclusion could 
be reached. I had often stood before 
a showcase. of fan-wings, observing 
them with a most disdainful look. Now, 
however, my attitude toward them was 
quite different. I sent for a dozen 
royal coachman, cowdung, professor, 
and a gray-bodied fly, all tied on No. 
12 hooks. 


Heavy rains fell that night and dur- . 


ing the following day so that when the 
flies arrived the Loyalsock and its trib- 
utaries were very high. As soon as the 
water receded sufficiently in one of the 
small tributaries to make wading pos- 
sible, I proceeded to try out the new 
flies. Naturally, a royal coachman was 
the first to be used. It was tied to the 
end of a medium-weight dry fly leader, 
and cast with a light rod and a tapered 
line. 


HE little stream which I was in- 

vestigating is usually avoided by 
fly fishermen, as much attention must 
be given to the hemlock, rhododendron, 
and other low-growing bushes along 
the banks, and to the pools where the 
flies must be presented in a natural 
manner, if an empty creel is to be 
avoided. 

It is impossible to describe this beau- 
tiful stream and hundreds of others in 
the mountains of Pennsylvania. They 
are living shrines where busy people go 
as often as they can to refresh body, 
mind, and soul. 

Before starting for the smaller 
streams from which we are to make 
several fine catches, let us chat for a 
few minutes about flies. The fan wings 
are comparatively new. They represent 
the highest workmanship and are now 
tied on No. 10, 12, and 14-eyed hooks. 
When the water is low and clear, I 
prefer the smallest size. The wings 
are the features which distinguish them 
from other high-grade flies, for they 
are large and broad, and always grace- 
fully curved outward. There are also 
plenty of stiff hairs so that the flies 
are good floaters. Furthermore, when 
properly cast, they settle slowly to the 
surface of the water, with hooks gener- 
ally underneath and wings cocked in a 
most tantalizing fashion. 

Now, let us be off with our fan-wings 
for the first trip on this little stream. 
We are soon there. A few casts for 
practice are made in shallow water. 
See how the water swirls past that big 
hemlock root, then under the branches 
of rhododendron, and finally into a 
quiet, rather unpromising pool which 
might be worth at least one cast. We 
decide to make it. The big fly, with 
wings cocked and well supported by the 
hairs, floats four or five feet when a 
9-inch trout protests and I count one. 
The coachman is removed and a cow- 
ding substituted, with the same gratify- 
ing result. 

This pool surprised me and, after 
catching the two beautiful specimens of 
brook trout, my curiosity caused me to 


Kettle Creek—excellent dry-fly water. 


make a careful examination of the 
pool. It was about a rod long, probably 
ten feet wide, and quite shallow, but a 
flat rock in the deepest part insured 
protection for the frightened fish. How 
often observing anglers have noted that 
both trout and bass, perhaps all game 
fish, are more concerned about adequate 
cover than the depth of the water. 
This summer I was caught completely 
off guard by a fine brook trout dashing 
from under a flat rock and seizing the 
fly in water scarcely a foot deep. 

Regardless of the pattern and size of 
fly, successful anglers agree that its 
proper presentation is generally the 
most important factor in making a 
real catch. Though we had implicit 
confidence in the fan wings, we fully 
realized the necessity of making the 
casts as skillfully as we could. To this 
end, two or three feet of line were al- 
ways retrieved, held in the left hand, 
and released to slide through the guides 
as the final forward cast was made. 
We have always observed that a con- 
siderable number of fly fishermen have 
not yet learned the advantages of this 
practice in making a gentle drop of the 
fly and also in increasing the distance 
of the cast. 

But, let us continue with our fan 
wing experiences. High water makes 
wading difficult, but one doesn’t mind 
that when the fish are rising. Finally, 
we arrive at a fairly open stretch of 
water where conditions are favorable 
for casting, and the stream affords good 
cover for big fish. The second cast, 
when the fly was dropped below a small 
log, resulted in a real thrill as a 13-inch 
brown trout took the royal coachman 
and then staged a series of exceedingly 
entertaining acrobatic stunts. Though 
the light leader was put to a severe test, 
its strength was sufficient and, a few 
minutes later, the increased weight of 
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the creel gave us pleasant anticipations 
of a bountiful breakfast the next morn- 
ing. Several 10 to 12-inch brook trout 
and a few browns were added to the 
collection during the course of the 
afternoon. 

On four successive days, beginning 
June 24, I had very successful trips 
with fan wings on this little stream. 
Though trout were taken with all the 
different patterns of flies mentioned, 
royal coachman and cowdung proved to 
be the most effective lures. Various 
small dry and wet flies were tried with 
practically no success. 


HE last fish which I caught during 

the outing furnished a unique but 
fortunate experience. A difficult cast 
had been made under a hemlock branch, 
which spread its foliage only a few 
feet above the water, and I was re- 
warded by hooking a brown trout that 
proved to be slightly larger than any- 
thing I had previously caught. After 
a slight attempt to go upstream, it 
suddenly turned and charged down- 
stream at unusual speed through swift 
water. For safety’s sake, nothing could 
be done but let him go. He seemed to 
have no idea of stopping and I dared 
not exert the full pressure of the tackle. 
The situation was rather perilous. 
There were rocks below where he would 
be almost: certain to break loose. A 
small gravelly bar projected to the 
left of the rocks and in practically the 
same direction that the fish was head- 
ing. I decided to keep him going to- 
ward the gravel bar and then simply 
skid him out without much commotion. 
But, alas, the leader broke when 
brownie became stubborn within two 
feet of the shore and when he was in 
the finest kind of fighting trim; Drop- 
ping the rod instantly, I immediately 


(Continued on page 179) 
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story will cause some brother to 

sally forth and at 400 yards or more 
endeavor to blast a hole through the 
wily brindle-tailed’ whiffet, tule elk, 
mountain moose or other difficult game, 
without duly setting his sights for the 
ammunition he is using. 

This story concerns itself with only 
one range, the same being 200 yards, 
the reason for the range being that this 
is all there was, there wasn’t any more. 

The incentive for said story was the 
presence of about six boxes of hulls of 
largely assorted nature, but all of cal- 
ibre .30-1906 persuasion included in the 
box containing one of Mr. Remington’s 
new Xpress-Thirty high-power bolt- 
action guns. 

In view of the large variation in 
weight and velocity of bullet in this 
Remington game-shooting ammunition 
(see schedule below), I decided that 
said purpose would be to find out where 
and why this ammunition landed at 200 
yards, using telescope sight where pos- 
sible, rest and my own marvellous 
shooting skill—if any. 

As I remarked some months ago in 
another shooting almanac, our many 
tests with heavy barrels at the Small 
Arms Ballistic Station in Florida 
proved that even large variations in 
bullet weight and velocity produced 
little change in the place of strike at 
200 yards. 

All of which indicated that the ex- 
cessive differences in strike noted in 
sporting rifles when the new high 
velocity cartridges came out, lay more 
in the barrel of the rifle than in the 
exterior ballistic performance of the 
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| TRUST that nothing found in this 





ammunition. In the .82-20, a certain 
make of rifle with light barrel and slots 
cut here and there, shot more than a 
foot higher at 100 yards when chang- 
ing to the new Hi-Speed stuff with 
2,000 feet. The superior speed of the 
bullet could not account for a fourth of 
this. The difference lay chiefly in bar- 
rel whip before the bullet left it. 

Some years ago one misguided com- 
pany which produced a number of en- 
gineering boners like hog-tying a long 
wooden forestock to the front end of a 
light slotted barrel so the barrel could 
not expand when it got hot, turned out 
a box magazine rifle for. the .30-40 car- 
tridge. The rifle had so exaggerated a 
case of whip that it shot higher at 
short range with little reduced loads 
than with the heaviest service ammuni- 
tion. 

Long experience with such phenom- 
ena and with 1%-inch diameter “pres- 
sure” or Mann Rest barrels leads me 
to repeat my advice to the brother who 
is always making positive statements 
not to get too positive in his allegations 
as to the difference in velocity of vari- 
ous shells he may try in his pet rifle, 
merely on the strength of where the 
ensuing bullets happen to strike. 

There are only two ways to make 
sure that the alleged difference does not 
lie in the squirming barrel. One is to 
set up a twansit beside the gun held in 
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machine rest and, on a screen of paper 
near the muzzle, make sure that the 
angle of departure is the same in both 
cases—old ammunition and trial ammu- 
nition. 

The other is to use a pressure barrel, 
which is heavy enough to ensure, as a 
rule, that the angle of departure is 
practically the same, regardless of am- 
munition changes. 

To find a cartridge of alleged higher 
velocity striking lower at 100 yards 
than the older ammunition would cause 
considerable head-scratching on the 
part of the shooter, but it is not at all 
an unsual performance with older type, 
much slotted barrels. The explanation 
is merely that the higher speed bullet 
left with the muzzle pointing at a lower 
angle in its gyrations than with the old 
lower velocity stuff. 

Set up violent vibrations in the butt 
of a fishing rod and see what happens 
at the tip. 


ETTING back to this Remington 

ammunition, the quiet and con- 
servative cartons in which it was en- 
cased admitted down in one corner that 
it was of the following varieties: 
Bullet weight 110 grains. Velocity 3500 


“ “ 150 “ “ 8000 
6“ 6c 180 6“ ve 2700 
“ “c 220 “ “ 9 150 


Also, rummaging around in my own 
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store, I found, much to my surprise, 
that I had some 1906 ammunition of 
my own and added to the Remington 
list 

Service, Bullet 150 grains. 

2700. 

Palma Match, Bullet 180 grains. Ve- 

locity 2700. 

Nat. Match boat tail with 170 gr. bullet 
and 2760 ft. velocity. 

There were. other varieties, but this 
was sufficient. 

Here were seven varieties of ammu- 
nition for the rifles firing the 1906 
calibre .80 cartridge, and ranging in 
weight of bullet from 110 to 220 grains. 

All of which contemplation led me to 
wonder whether an ordinary six foot 
“A” military target would hold the 
group made by this aggregation. 

When the above assortment of hulls, 
added to the unlisted products of the 
Western, the U. S., the Peters and the 
Winchester companies, are on the mar- 
ket for rifles firing 1906 ammunition, 
and when through the good offices of 
the NRA, target practice with full 
service ammunition may be had for 2c 
per shot and when everything on the 
American big game list may be neatly 
and expeditiously killed deader’n the 
last pickled mackerel in the barrel with 
some of these available cartridges, then 
nobody can tell me the age of super- 
stition is dead when the sportsman 
finds the 1906 inadequate to 
his big-game needs. 

The other day a fellow 
shooting a heavy rifle cham- 
bered for the said 1906 am- 
munition, entered a prone 
match at 200 yards on the 
reduced Pan American target 
of which the nine-ring is 4.8 
inches in diameter and the 
ten-ring is 2.4 inches. 

His first record was an 
eight, the next fourteen shots 
struck in the 4.8-inch circle. 
Nine of them were in the 2.4- 
inch circle. Position prone, 
sights metallic. The same 
bird once, in the same match, 
hung ten shots in the 2.4 
inch circle, and the other five 
shots in the 4.8-inch circle, 
the last five shots being con- 
secutive hits in the 2.4-inch 
ring. 

Three rifles, getting back 
to the subject, were segregat- 
ed for this impact incident, 
the same being one 28-inch 
heavy barrel which has a 
record of 81 consecutive bulls 
at 800 yards, which was just 
poor enough so nobody paid 
any attention to the score at 
Perry; one very light Wund- 
hammer sporter Springfield, 
24-inch barrel, turned down, 
and one 82-inch barrel 
Sporter Springfield which I 
call my carbine because it 
Seems a trifle long to broth- 
ers who view it and don’t ap- 
Preciate its manifold virtues. 


Velocity 


2400 ft. 
tion, 6 inches. 


The 28-incher wore a ielescope—a 
Fecker 8-power with new 1%-inch 
objective, a perfectly marvellous optical 
instrument. The 32-inch carbine wore 
its old standby, an Austrian scope 
mounted by Noske of San Francisco, 
while the 24-inch sporter had a very 
small King gold bead of about 3/64 
inch diameter. 


SEE little reason for fussing about 
a hair-splitting game rifle and then 


fitting it out with a punkin on the bow - 


end that will cover up most of a box- 
car at 300 yards. And if you deem this 
much of an exaggeration, try it out 
some day when the sight, 300 yards 
and the box car are all available at the 
same time. 

I trust that the half-tone man can 
get a picture from the copy of the 
group I am sending with this story, 
but anyhow, translated into language, 
it is thusly: 

The 28-incher—200 yards, 5 shots in 
each group. 


Remington 220 gr. group size 2° 


inches, location exactly on point of aim. 
Remington 110 gr. group size 3% 

inches, location 1% inches below 1% 

inches to left of point of aim. 
Remington 180 gr. (game bullet) 


Four consecutive strings of 5 shots each, 200 yards, using 
same point of aim, heavy barrel, Fecker 8x telescope sight. 
Ammunition used: 110 gr, R. A., Vel. 3400 ft.; 150. gr. R. A., 
Vel. 3000 ft.; 180 gr. R. A., Vel. 2700 ft.; 220 gr. R. A., Vel. 3600. 
Total group size, four different types of ammuni- 


group size 3 inches; location 3 inches 
higher, 2 inches left of point of aim. 

Remington 150 gr. (game bullet, 
vel. 3,000 ft.), group size 3 inches, 
location 2 inches higher, 1 inch right of 
point of aim. 

This point of aim, incidentally, was a 
white paster one inch across in the 
ten-ring of the black bull. 

Total group produced at 200 yards 
by four types of ammunition, fired 
with single point of aim, 6 inches. 

This sounds unreasonable at first 
glance until you analyze the compensat- 
ing effect of bullet weight as against 
high speed. The queer phase is that 
the ultra high velocity 3500 ft. 110 
gr. bullet struck lower—very slightly, 
of course, but lower—than the others 
tried. 

The next rifle tried was the very 
light 24” barrel sporter, and the barrel ° 
was intentionally rested just forward 
of the forestock to determine what ef- 
fect this would have on barrel whip. I 
am also giving the results obtained 
with this rifle. Here I introduced two 
interlopers for comparison, 150 gr. ser- 
vice bullet at 2700 ft. and Nat. Match 
170 gr. boat-tail which strikes high in 
any rifle, due to its form and speed. 

Results. Remington 220 gr. group 
5% inches, location 2% inches higher 
than 150 gr. service, 2 inches right. 

Remington 110 gr., group 6% inches, 
location 10 inches lower than 150 gr. 
service. 

Nat. Match boat tail 170 gr. Group 
6 inches, location 4 inches 
higher than 150 gr. service, 
2 inches left. 

Total group of all car- 
tridges fired with same point 
of impact, 16 inches. 

Here was a rifle that was 
a law unto itself due to light 
barrel and the point of rest 
in firing. It merely illus- 
trates that results obtained 
by light barrels and the aver- 
age man’s idea of resting a 
rifle, are worthless ballistic- 
ally, although all right for 
that rifle, if the gun is rested 
at the right point. 

The 32-inch sporter with 
heavier barrel of about ser- 
vice outside dimensions, tele- 
scope sight, forestock rest: 

Summing up, this rifle put 
the entire gamut of the seven 
cartridges shot—5 shots of 
each—into 8 inches at 200 
yards. In this case the 110 
gr. struck very slightly high- 
er, 2 inches above the 220 gr. 
The very long barrel, 8 inches 
longer than the service and 
10 inches longer than the 
new Remington, added from 
150 to 200 ft. to the velocity 
named for each cartridge of 
the list, the 110 gr. being 
thus boosted to better than 


A little supplementary test 
(Continued on page 172) 
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Courtesy Canadian National Railway 


Netting a big bass on the Bad River, Ontario. 


Some FISH 


Interesting Theories and Comments 


By Rosert Pace LINCOLN 


and FISHING METHODS 


HAT a fish will take in the 
shape of a lure or bait depends 
largely upon the state of mind 

of the fish at the time you put that 
lure within the range of his vision; and 
it is certainly true that if the fish is 
hungry, you stand a better chance of 
making connections than you would if 
that fish had fed to repletion. A hun- 
gry fish is, therefore, more easily taken 
than a well-fed fish. But there are ex- 
ceptions to this rule. I have caught 
and you have caught fish that have been 
fairly crammed with food and which 
have nevertheless taken a whack at 
your lure. This is especially true of 
the black bass—the large mouth bass 
in particular. He is a glutton at best. 
I once caught one on a frog that had 
his stomach distended with food and 
had two young bullheads half-swallow- 
ed and partly digested, their tails 
sticking out one on either side of his 
mouth. And yet on top of all this he 
intended to add a frog to his bill of 
fare. 

Many fish when they. are well fed 
drift into an indifferent condition that 
leaves them very nearly fearless. That 
is to say, you may approach them at a 
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reasonable distance and they will not 
take fright. Nor will they become 
frightened when you cast a bait and 
troll it by their very noses. We have 
all witnessed a state of affairs approxi- 
mating this, especially as regards bass 
and muskellunge. Probably there is 
nothing so awe-inspiring and thrilling 
as to suddenly behold a muskellunge 
swim by your boat for all the world as 
though you were not in it, and though 
you toss the lure right in front of him, 
he pays no attention to it. At one time 
I doubted whether any of these fearless 
fish could be caught, but I settled the 
question in my own mind and to my 
own satisfaction when I went after 
them with the fly rod, using a bass fly 
with a tiny spinner up ahead of it. It 
is by reason of this success that I al- 
ways carry my fly rod outfit with me 
as well as my bait rod, for I know 
when the bait rod fails, the smaller 
lure, as cast with the fly rod, may prove 
a winner. If I mark down a fearless 
fish swimming or stationary before me 
somewhere in the water, I know that I 
have fly rod prey indeed. If I can cast 
my fly and spinner in such a manner 
that it will come directly by the nose 


of a fish, he may snap it up. That has 
proved the undoing of many muskies 
that I have made acquaintance with 
and it is therefore that I count fly 
casting the very deadliest method of 
catching muskies that I know of. The 
same is true with the bass. But I want 
a spinner on a shaft ahead of that fly 
and the spinner has to measure down 
to a fraction of an inch of what I de- 
mand and it must be genuine gold 
plated and kept highly polished. Then 
you can talk business with the fish! 


[N the course of over nineteen years 
of fishing and writing on fishing and 
the observation of fishermen and their 
methods, I have made many notes and 
have come to certain conclusions. One 
conclusion I have arrived at is that the 
average fisherman, and a great number 
of the above-average fishermen, have 
such moderate luck in fishing, simply 
because they seek to cover too much 
territory and do not really fish it. I 
do know that I have fished one bay of 
a lake and have taken out six to eight 
fine bass while another party has cov- 
ered three lakes without scarce a strike. 
Year after year I have seen that borne 
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out and year after year I have nar- 
rowed down on my own fishing opera- 
tions, with the result that I believe that 
concentration on one likely shore is as 
sure of success as fifteen miles of shore. 
I do not mean by that that any old 
shore will do. I mean that that stretch 
of water must be good grounds or fair 
to middling good grounds or one is at a 
sad disadvantage of course. But given 
these worthy grounds, one mile of 
shore has possibilities galore. 

Your average fisherman who feels 
that he has three lakes to fish in a day 
is in a hurry. It is here a cast and 
there a cast and often his casts are 
placed as much as ten: or fifteen feet 
apart. Clumsy lures are used and too 
much noise is made in going about the 
business of fishing. I personally be- 
lieve that one man casting in a boat 
and one rowing the boat is sufficient. 
Usually two fish from a boat and there 
is a constant slam and smash as the 
baits fall to water. No wonder so few 
fish are taken. Fisherman vow this or 
that lake is fished out merely because 
the finny chaps do not march out and 
commit suicide on their lures. 

I will never rid myself of the belief 
ikat one must needs employ due caution 
in going about his fishing and in pro- 
portion to one’s noiseless approach will 
one have success. One reason why I 
am enthusiastic over the fly rod in both 
small-mouth bass fishing and in large- 
mouth bass fishing is that you can 
approach noiselessly and make a more 
or less soundless cast to the waters, the 


flip of your spinner and fly scarcely 


rippling the surface. If this happens 
to come within the range of vision of a 
bass, the chances are very strong that 
he will dart at it. A large plug lure 
may startle a fish at times and make it 
cautious, but I do know that the surface 
lure of the plug type that makes a boil- 
ing disturbance in the water (having, 
as it does, a spinner in front and one 
behind) is hard to equal toward dusk 
and into the night. 

It is the common belief that if you 
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When the big ones strike hard! 


hook a bass by a sliver of skin of the 
mouth and he breaks away, he will not 
strike again. Or a bass may strike at 
and miss your plug bait. Here is 
where the fly rod and bass fly comes 
in for mention. I merely reel in my 
bass plug and picking up the fly rod I 
send my bass fly and gold spinner in 
to do its duty. Nine times out of ten 
in two or three casts I make connec- 
tions with my fish. He is completely 
fooled. He may not have taken an- 
other whack at the plug, but the sur- 
prising small Ture with its gleaming 
twinkle of gold and no apparent fraud 
is generally too much for the fish. 


M UCH depends upon the lure that 
you use as to whether you catch 
your fish or return fishless. It should 
be obvious to any man that if the bass 
are up in the pads, that is the place to 
go after them and not in the open water 
just outside of the pads. True, some 


of the bass will be caught at the outer: 


line of the pads in the free water, but 
the great majority of them will be 
right in the midst of the pads, for it is 
there they are after the smaller fish 
and minnows that they feed upon. For 
pork chunk and pork rind fishing the 
pads are perfectly fitted and, provided 
with such weedless hooks and weed 
guards as prevent them from getting 
hung up, you have an ideal lure to fit 
into a rather peculiar situation. These 
lures are especially effective in fishing 
where the bass are making swirls and 
splashes among the pads, evidence that 
they are feeding heavily. One can em- 
ploy the method of “fishing the rise” in 
bass fishing as well as in trout fishing 
where the dry fly is used. It is simply 
a matter of watching the pads and 
weeds and marking eventually where a 
fish makes a swirl which establishes his 
presence and marks him down for your 
attention. You know there is a fish 
there and that he is hungry, for he is 
feeding. The cast is then made in his 
immediate neighborhood with the in- 
tention of zetting that one fish. Any- 


one who would consistertly follow up 
this “fishing the rise” in bass fishing 
need not worry about going home fish- 
less. It is, to my way of thinking, the 
deadliest method of bass fishing, for 
you are catching the bass off their 
guard. 

My observation has also been that 
one cast well placed is worth ten that 
are shot at random in the chuck-and- 
chance-it way. In the use of floating 
plugs lures I have noticed that most 
fishermen reel them up the moment 
they hit the water. Angling writers 
are responsible for this advice, for the 
general recommendation is that you 
should start the bait toward you almost 
simultaneously with its dropping to the 
water. This is erroneous simply be- 
cause the bait is taken away from the 
fish before it has a chance to come in 
to look it over. Sometimes it is true 
the bait will fall within a foot of the 
fish and it will be seized right away. 
More often the fish may be three or 
four feet away and may have just 
turned to swim toward it when it is 
hurried on its way as though its shirt 
were on fire. The fish promptly re- 
turns to the pads and goes about his 
business. The logical thing to do is to 
cast the bait and let it lie on the sur- 
face a few moments, moving it after an 
interval so that it will nod its head or 
show a little flutter of animation. The 
bass will have heard the drop of the 
lure and will come in to investigate. 
Often the bait is hit hard while it is 
lying perfectly motionless on the water. 
The same is true when using the so- 
called floating bass bugs. Writers will 
direct that you keep moving the bug 
across the water in a jerking motion, 
an inch or two at a time. Contrary to 
this, one should let the bug lie perfect- 
ly motionless on the water and then, 
after an interval, move it forward a 
couple of inches, then allow it again to 
lie still. If, after two or three of these 
trials, with a pause in between, there 
is no result, the fly or bug is picked up 

(Continued on page 174) 
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who were more fortunate than I 

in their possession of worldly 
goods, that the sport of duck hunting 
was second to none, and that when once 
the “bug” bites you there is no getting 
away from it and you will neglect your 
business, your family and your club to 
get into a blind when the word comes 
that the ducks are flying. 

I had lived in an inland Ohio city 
the greater part of my life, and my 
hunting experiences were confined to 
rabbit, quail and pheasant shooting. I 
knew there were such things as ducks, 
but I never had been an eye witness in 
the matter. The only duck shooting 
grounds were along Lake Erie, some 
sixty miles distant, and these were 
largely owned by private clubs. The 
few public places were so overrun with 
customers during the flight that it was 
almost impossible, I heard, to move 
your gun without poking it into a fel- 
low Nimrod’s shoulder blades. 

After taking up my residence in Iowa 
and hearing of the duck shooting in 
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FS years I had heard from those 


the northern part of the state and 
along the Mississippi, River, I promised 
myself that the very first time I should 
have an opportunity to go duck hunting 
I would avail myself of that oppor- 
tunity. 

I did not have long to wait. 

Between Burlington and Ft. Madison 
there is a tract of bottom land of some 
35,000 acres which has been for the 
most part drained. To the natives this 
section is known as the Green Bay Bot- 
toms. About midway between the two 
cities, the Skunk River winds between 
wooded bluffs and finally finds its way 
into the Mississippi. 

Between the river and Ft. Madison 
lies an area of about 10,000 acres bor- 
dered on one side by a long levee 
parallel with the Mississippi. The 
whole bottom is interwoven with drain 
ditches. 

In spite of all the carefully laid 
plans of man, nature is not to be de- 
nied, so when the heavy rains of Sep- 
tember descended, the Skunk River rose 
to an unprecedented height, and in spite 


of the heroic efforts of the natives 
working night and day on the levee at 
the mouth of the river, the levee broke 
with the result that approximately 20, 
000 acres of land was inundated. For- 
tunately all the residents in the bottoms 
were given twenty-four hours warning, 
so they were able to get most of their 
stock away before the water came down, 
and at the last moment the farmers 
made their own escapes in boats. Some 
few farmers whose buildings stood in 
the elevated places chose to remain on 
their farms, but they were cut off from 
the outside world and only with the aid 
of boats were they able to secure food. 


HE entire bottom land had been 

planted with corn, and while many 
acres were completely covered, there 
were also many acres that were only 
partly covered. The ducks were quick 
to take advantage of this situation and 
immediately swarmed to the inundated 
corn fields. Coots, teal and blue bills | 
came first by the hundreds and then 
by the thousands and fed on the corn; 
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then a little later the mallards came, 
and some have ventured to say that 
several millions of ducks were there. 
One can hardly imagine the havoc that 
was wrought, but “seeing is believing,” 
and I saw thousands of acres of corn 
stalks standing with the bare cobs. The 
ducks had taken every kernel. 

I had been told that November was 
the best time for duck shooting, so 
when November came around I called 
up a friend, Bill McCormick, and sug- 
gested that it was a fine day for ducks. 
Bill agreed, promised me that I was 
about to embark on an experience I 
always would remember, and we agreed 
on a time and place of meeting. 


AIVING all the _ preliminaries 
about not being able to sleep, etc., 

6:00 A. M. found us silently walking 
along Tucker’s Slough and just before 
daylight we were stationed in two 
blinds. I will never forget how~I 
strained my eyes to see if there were 
any ducks around. We had no decoys 
and just depended upon luck, but we 
were destined to disappointment, for 
though we stayed on the job until near- 
ly noon, “nary” a duck came our way. 
We saw hundreds of ducks flying high 
and following the Mississippi, ‘headin’ 
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south,” but this was of value only as 
a spectacle. We decided to give it up 
as a bad job and spent about an hour 
hunting rabbits and squirrel, of which 
there was an abundance, then started 
home. 

I was discouraged. I laughed mock- 
ingly about duck hunting, and took oc- 
casion, every mile or so, to recall the 
wonderful promises Bill had made. He 
took the barrage squarely on the shoul- 
ders, and only chewed a little faster on 
his cigar. We stopped at a little vil- 
lage for refreshment, and while we 
were eating, the owner of the café 
questioned us about our luck. I smiled 
sadly. Bill chewed harder than ever 
on his cigar. 

He told us that every hunter he had 
seen that day had bagged the limit. I 
groaned, and Bill’s jaw dropped so far 
he lost control of his cigar and it 
slipped unnoticed to the floor, as things 
do in the story books. 

We went into conference with our 
newly discovered friend at once and 
found that we had been about two 
miles too far upstream. We left our 
dessert on the table and, figuratively 
speaking, clapped spurs to our horses. 

We found the river had made a 
larger flooded area than ever, and even 


as we approached we saw long strings 
of ducks wheeling over it. Now and 
then we heard the report of shotguns. 


Lo wind had increased to a gale, 
and I shall never forget how Bill’s 
coat waved in the breeze as he dashed 
ahead of me for a favorable spot—a 
new, fresh cigar tilted at an optimistic 
angle from his mouth. 

As for me, I felt suddenly weak at 
the knees, for ducks, snipe and other 
marsh birds were wheeling and circling, 
darting and dodging through the gale, 
in every direction. 

Is it any wonder that we broke into 
a dead run and made for a small clump 
of willows at the end of a slough? In 
some way I punctured one of my boots 
and in order to get to the willows it 
was necessary to wade through water 
about a foot deep, but so intent was I 
on the prospect of shooting a duck that 
I never noticed my boot leaked until I 
reached the willows. I heated gum 
with a match, then stuck it in the hole 
which temporarily stopped the leak, 
then took my station among the willows 
while McCormick walked on up about 
forty yards. Snipe and woodcock were 
flying within range, but we were after 
ducks. Our wait was not long, for soon 
a pair came flying toward us and when 
I thought them within range, I gave it 
to them—or tried to!—but they turned 
and kept right on going. “Too far 
away! Too far!” yelled McCormick, 
who had been hunting before; and I 
had to submit to his superior knowledge. 

Next came a flock of seven right over 
my head and I made up my mind I 
wouldn’t be fooled twice—not twice in 
the same day. So, in order to indicate 
that I was something of a seasoned 
hunter, and could remain calm under 

every condition, I let them 
go. They went over Bill, 
who fired twice and two 
ducks came down. I pre- 
tended I had been looking 
the other way and hadn’t 
seen the ducks. 

“If I’d seen them,” I 
told Bill, “there would 
have been the devil to pay. 
(Continued on page 172) 
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to my first sojourn in the North ever, because a check up revealed one 

Country. It was almost dark of the pieces was not ours and our 
when our train slowed to a stop at blanket roll was traveling north on that 
Romford Junction. Frank and I hur- _ speeding train. 
ried forward to the baggage car to It looked pretty dark. We certainly 
help unload our fragile birch bark, but were not getting off to a very smooth 
all hands were asleep to the necessity start. Our only hope was to wire the 
of putting anything off the train there. number of our blanket roll check and 
They flew into action, but the train was have it transferred at Sudbury to the 
ready to pull out before we got our Transcontinental that we were taking 
canoe and the first piece of cur dunnage_ in another half hour. They were tense 
—the baggageman asked me in to help minutes with hope and fear alternating. 
find the rest, but before I’d finished Two anxious voices shot the same 
pointing it out they were warning me question as the baggage car door 
“Better get off—Retter get off.” opened. “Yes, it’s here.” We passed 

The train was rolling right along as_ in our birch bark and pack sacks and 

I climbed down the steps and tried to thanked our lucky stars we were again 
make out possible obstacles through the headed toward the promised land with 
gloom. I jumped clear of the shoulder ll our equipment. 
of the tracks and rolled obliquely Jown We stopped over in North Bay one 
the embankment, followed by one pack day to get our licenses and provisions 
after another. I tried to spot them before taking the T. & N. O. train 
as they rolled down and brought up in north. 
the ditch below, but it was too dark and Next morning we arrived at our 
they were tossed off at lengthening jumping-off place. Luck was with us 
intervals as the train gathered speed. here for the lumber company’s “gas 
Finally we came upon the sixth piece boat” was making a trip to the dam 
and breathed a sigh of relief that they that afternoon. We made arrangements 
had put everything off after all. to be taken aboard and that saved us a 


Pte my tt s began while en route Our joy was of brief duration, how- 


Not anxious to make our acquaintance. 
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An exciting moment 


fourteen mile paddle against a stiff 
head-wind. After the usual very satis- 
fying dinner at the company’s cook 
house, we headed through the drowned 
lands caused by the lumber interests 
damming the Martin River. Singles, 
pairs and small flocks of ducks of vari- 
ous kinds left the water as the steady 
put-put-put of the “pointer’s” powerful 
motor sounded too close. Finally the 
lake narrowed and became more inter- 
esting. We scrutinized the heavily 
wooded shores for a possible glimpse 
of big game, but saw none. However, 
the glorifying feeling that we were 
really in a region where we might see a 
bear, moose or deer any minute was 
keenly felt and that is not a small part 
of the enjoyment of such a trip. It 
might be supposed that one could never 
see big game from a noisy motorboat, 
but such is not the case. In the back 
country the game animals get to know 
that the thing that sends _ staccato 
sounds reverberating through the woods 
has business of its own to attend to 
and seldom molests them. The trip 
previous our pilot saw a large bull 
moose swimming only a few hundred 
yards away and he apparently made 
no effort to increase his speed. 


A’ the end of the hundred yard carry 
around the dam and the shallows 
below, we started “paddling our own 
canoe.” Neither of us had ever beet 
in that country before and that, of 
course, added zest to the trip. We had 
compasses and a rough map drawn by 
a friend who had gone through there 


years before. . It is most interesting 0 | 
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for the photographer and the moose. 


explore a new territory in this way. 
He who follows a guide over a trail 
misses more than he sees, but when you 
are entirely “on your own,” your pow- 
ers of observation are extended to the 
limit. Especially must this be so when 
your sole means of travel is a fragile 
birch-bark canoe which must be pro- 


tected from sharp rocks and snags at. 


all times. We encountered some rapids 
that called for quick decisions and real 
teamwork with the paddles. Once we 
were forced to jump to the sidelines of 
boulders and balance ourselves uncer- 
tainly above the white water while we 
slowly worked our canoe through them. 

About four o’clock we rounded a bend 
in the river to see a flock of about 
twenty mallards climb out of the water 
and head into the west, after telling the 
world what they thought of us for in- 
terrupting their meal. A little farther 
on we found the log buildings of an old 
drive camp and decided to camp there 
for the night. 


LODDING toward the buildings 
under heavy packs, we were star- 
tled, momentarily, by the sudden Brrr— 
Brrr—Brrr of three ruffed grouse get- 
ting up in rapid succession almost under 
our feet. They were not very wild 
and flew but a little distance into the 
woods. I quickly slipped out of the 
pack+sack, drew my Smith and Wesson 
twenty-two calibre target revolver from 
its holster and really began the hunting 
season, 
A few steps farther I saw two more 
brownish-gray forms weaving in and 
out among the alders that had grown 


up about the buildings, but they dis- 
appeared behind the smoke house before 
I could get a shot. Just then, a little 
to the right my eye caught a big cock 
bird mincing about with very decisive 
steps. His black ruff was fully extend- 
ed, head erect, wings slightly drooped, 
tail spread, eyes flashing, as he slowly 
made his pompous retreat. He was 
very proud, almost defiant when, at 
times, he turned to face me before 
sidling off toward his wiser mates. 

It was a pretty picture, but a hard 
day’s paddling told me the bird had 
other very desirable qualities. The 
sights were aligned with the top of his 
wing and the trigger pressed which 
gave us our first game of the trip. At 
the report of the revolver, several more 
birds I had not seen whirred away to 
various vantage points. Most of them 
flew into the woods, but one alighted on 
the ridge pole of another building and 
stood there, head bobbing this way and 
that till a second shot rolled him over 
the roof to the ground. A third plump 
partridge was taken from 4 tree a few 
minutes later. We now had enough 
for our immediate needs, so we left the 
remainder of the flock undisturbed and 
set about to prepare camp for the night. 

Going down to the river to turn the 
canoe over a: couple of logs, I was 
caught by the spell of the Northern 
Fastness at twilight. I stood staring 
into the darkness that had settled over 
the placid river and the silent forest, 
straining my ears to catch any sound 
that might come from them. It was 
wild country. Miles of unbroken wild- 
erness lay between us and the nearest 


camp. Any minute the stillness might 
be broken by the low sonorous call of a 
lonesome lady moose broadcasting for 
her lover. No sound came, however, 
until Frank’s splitting axe suddenly 
sent the echos resounding through the 
woods and awakened me again to the 
duties of camp life. I turned to see 
the fire under the boiling pails dancing 
merrily and casting grotesque shadows 
on the log buildings as my hunting Pal 
worked about it. 

We were soon balancing tin plates 
on our knees and laying to our evening 
meal with a vengeance. It was my first 
encounter with “bouillon blanc,” as 
Frank called his stew of diced grouse, 
carrots, potatoes and onions, and I had 
no trouble in disposing of two heaping 
platesfull. Coffee, bread and butter 
and jam completed the bill. As soon 
as the dishes were done we rolled in, . 
wondering what the morrow would 
bring. 


WAKE with the dawn of a clear 

cold day, we had soon broken camp 
and begun to wield the paddles again. 
Before noon we found the small creek 
on the left that was to lead us up to a 
large shallow pond from which we 
would see the storehouse of the camps 
we were to make our headquarters. 
After caching our canoe, we found the 
old tote road leading from the store- 
house to the set of camps and began 
packing in our supplies. 

Winding leisurely through a virgin 
growth of stately white pines, lofty 
spruces and hemlocks, together with 
giant hardwoods on the higher ground, 
the old tote road was as beautiful a 
forest aisle as one could wish to follow. 
Some of those shaggy old white birches 
had rolls of loose, dry outer bark four 
or five inches in diameter extending 
fifty feet or more up their trunks. One 
look at such a tree makes one realize 
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how a forest fire so easily and quickly 
becomes unmanageable. Burning like 
powder, great pieces of light bark can 
be borne half a mile or more on the 
wind to start another fire when it lands. 


Tracks of moose were often visible 
in the road, but none of their authors 
were sighted on the way in. Finally 
we came to the edge of the woods and 
saw a fine set of camps spread over the 
clearing in front of us. 

There were about thirty buildings in 
all, made from fine, white pine logs. 
The camp had been abandoned a couple 
of years before but, aside from missing 
windows, was in fine shape. Beside a 
plentiful supply of corded wood and.a 
spring-fed stream nearby, we found the 
place to be a favorite haunt of many 
ruffed grouse. Nearly every morning’s 
trip to the brook for a pail of water 
was pleasantly interrupted by sighting 
or hearing some of these fine game 
birds. 

Who could resist a short detour in 
quest of a shot even if breakfast were 
ready and one’s main purpose for being 
there was:to hunt moose? Very often 
I returned but a few minutes later with 
from one to three grouse in one hand 
and my pail of water in the other. 
During our stay there we never were 
without a reserve supply of three to 
eight birds hanging up and only once 
did I shoot a bird farther away than a 
quarter of a mile from camp. All were 
shot with my little revolver. 


OOSE tracks and signs were plen- 
tiful right near camp, but were 
all quite old, so Frank and I struck out 
to circle in different directions to find 
where the lordly monarch was then 
holding court. We consulted our com- 








passes often that we might return at 
night and compare notes. One night 
Frank reported having heard a cow 
moose calling from the opposite shore 
of a cedar-fringed lake about five miles 
from camp. He listened a few minutes 
for a bull’s answering grunt, then 
slipped noiselessly down a moose trail 
to the end of the lake where he was 
stopped by the creek that drains it. It 
was now getting late so he had to swing 
back. After consulting our map, we 
decided the stream must be Cedar Creek 
and that our best bet was to use the 
canoe route if possible. Next morning 
we hit the tote road to the canoe, trav- 
eling light, and set out down river to 
find Cedar Creek. Late that afternoon 
we saw a Fire Ranger’s cabin on a 
bluff overlooking the river and decided 
to stay there for the night. I envied 
that Ranger as I stood at the door of 
his cabin and looked out over that 
beautiful wild territory. Some of the 
white pine trees there were from five 
to six feet in diameter—by far the 
largest I had ever seen. 


In the morning I neglected to carry 
my side arm as I went down to the 
dock to wash and thereby missed an 
excellent chance of adding a fine dark 
mink to our spoils. Either he had an 
intense curiosity or some mighty im- 
portant business up river beyond me, 
for he showed himself within fifteen 
feet at least a half dozen times. He 
would suddenly appear on a rock, lifted 
head furtively roving this way and that, 
small black beady eyes watching my 
every move, then as quickly scramble 
out of sight among the loose rocks only 
to reappear a moment later at another 
vantage point a foot or so away. 


That morning we discovered that the 


wo 


Moose-calling on the Vermilion River, Quebec. 


operations upstream of a beaver colony 
had rendered Cedar Creek unnavigable 
for miles, so we paddled back to our 
permanent camp. On the way back, 
big white flakes floated down to cover 
the ground with the first snow of the 
season and fill us with new hope. What 
a changed landscape greeted us next 
morning! The brown marsh beyond 
the brook, the black roofs of the log 
buildings, everything but the dark 
stream itself was hidden under a four 
inch blanket of white. We were thrilled 
at the sight and the knowledge of what 
it would mean to us. 


E hit out for the lake intending to 

arrive at opposite ends of it, so 
if either of us got up a moose and 
failed to stop it, there was a good 
chance of its coming to the other. 
About noon I arrived at the lake and 
began following a moose trail through 
the thick cedars along its shore. A 
wide expanse of brulé gave one no other 
choice. It was the worst jumble of 
twisted, broken-down timber I have yet 
seen. At last I came to the creek at 
the end of the lake. 


I had seen no tracks of any living 
thing larger than a snow-shoe rabbit. 
Why hadn’t Frank arrived? It was 
past two o’clock and high time to start 
back, I hated to break the stillness that 
hung over the lake and woods, but 
worry over Frank’s non-arrival, coup- 
led with my not having seen any sign 
of game all day finally snapped the 
check and sent a call echoing up the 
wooded shores. I had quit moose hunt- 
ing and gone man hunting. 

Fifty yards farther I deeply regrct- 
ted it. The ice on the creek had been 
broken and tracks in the snow showed 
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that a cow and a bull had come across 
and gone on into the bush. I followed 
them quietly for seventy-five yards, 
only to have my fears verified. They 
had left their beds when I had called 
to Frank at the lake. They had bedded 
down for the day in fairly open woods, 
but they certainly hit for the rough 
terrain now. Right into that almost 
impassible slash they headed, over tree 
trunks three to four feet high, one 
right after another. Sometimes I 
found where they had placed their fore 
feet on top of the logs as they went 
over; sometimes they took them clear. 
They surely were leading me a merry 
chase, but I was weakening fast. I 
would soon be exhausted if I didn’t get 
out of the brulé or quit cussing myself 
out, and I couldn’t do the latter, I was 
excited, hot, tired and disgusted with 
myself for having yelled. Circling 
around the slash I headed toward camp 
as fast as possible. 

A mile or so on I froze in my tracks 
when I heard a crashing in the brush 
ahead of me. No, I had not scared this 
one. It was coming nearer! Then all 
was quiet. My attention was focused 
on the spot where I heard it last till 
suddenly I heard him again at my 
right. He was trotting through an 
alder thicket. I could hear the branches 
clashing against horn. Then, for a 
split second, I glimpsed his massive 
head of horns laid well back so the 
brush would glance off easily as he 
passed through. He had a beautiful 
spread of horns—wide-webbed—but I 
couldn’t see his body on account of 
the brush. I threw up my gun just as 
his head passed from sight behind a 
big low-limbed spruce at the edge of 
the alders. 

It was more open to the right of that 
tree. I would surely get a clear shot 
as soon as he passed it, but—he didn’t 
pass it. Had he stopped behind it? I 
circled a bit to see—nothing. Whether 
he had caught the movement when, I 
raised my rifle or had winded me, I 
don’t know, but he had made a right 
angle turn to the left and had trotted 
silently away. It was too late for fur- 
ther pursuit, so I back-tracked him 
about eighty yards and came upon 
his imprint in the snow where he had 
lain all day. Again I had failed to 
score, but the thrill of that experience 
sent the blood running high as I hur- 
ried toward camp. 


T was dark before I got ‘back that 

night. I fired a signal shot to make 
sure I had the right direction, and 
was mighty glad to hear it answered 
less than half of a mile away. Frank 
came to meet me with a lantern. What 
a help that was! And how I did punish 
the meal of grouse he had prepared 
when we arrived at the cabin. Frank 
had struck a buck’s track that morn- 
ing and after following it till it lost its 
identity among: others, got turned 
around and finally found himself back 
Near camp. It was then too late to 
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start out again. Guns cleaned, we 
turned in to dream of success on the 
morrow. 

Shortly after ten A. M. we struck 
five tracks, two of them being very 
large. We followed them a mile or so 
when they crossed the swamp near the 
beaver dam and split up, two bearing 
to the left, the others straight on. We 
ate lunch together, then separated, 
Frank on the trail of the two. Within 
ten minutes three shots thundered 
through the woods, followed by a 
crashing through the brush. He was 
now circling toward me. How I hoped 
he would keep coming! Then I heard 
him no more. Too bad Frank had 
missed. 

I came up to Frank just as he 
stooped to pick up the mitten he had 
flung off from his hand as the moose 
jumped. “Got one, Doc. Should have 
had ’em both,” he apologized regret- 
fully. I was glad he had not. I al- 
ways prefer shooting my own. “They 
were both bulls. The one that got 
away was an old dammer. He got up 
first, but this frozen snow in the action 
kept the hammer from catching a few 
seconds too long. Then the second one 
got up and I put him down... over 
there.” 

Our specimen had only a fair head 
for a moose weighing between seven 
and eight hundred pounds, but was in 
fine condition. Approaching night gave 
little opportunity for admiration, how- 
ever, and we hurriedly set about our 
work. We dressed him, skinned out 
the hind quarters, chopped them apart 
and hung them up on poles run be- 


tween the roots of a big upturn. 
Fingers stiff with cold were quickly 
warmed by body heat when I cut out a 
portion of tenderloin to take back for 
breakfast. 


a shortest route led through a 
muskeg swamp. It wasn’t too in- 
viting, but was our only chance of 
arriving at camp that night. We 
crossed by walking logs and poles much 
of the way, slipping off occasionally to 
feel ice cold water fill our boots. After 
about a mile we struck the tracks we 
had made that A. M. and hit the back 
trail as fast as we could. Another 
feverish mile and we had to slow down. 
The thick gray of fast-falling dusk 
was making our trail indistinct. 
Matches had to be lighted to determine 
with certainty whether we were follow- 
ing our own back tracks or those of a 
moose that had crossed our trail. Then 
shadows deepened rapidly and night 
was at hand. Forgetting the trail, we 
cast about for a place to spend the 
night. 

Finally we came upon a big upturn 
about twelve feet high and decided to 
look no further. We had to chop deep 
into those roots before we found dry 
wood. It had rained several days be- 
fore turning to snow and everything 
was very wet. When our handful of 
dry chips sent a blaze three inches high 
against that black background of wet 
roots, it looked mighty fine to me. 
Carefully we nursed that start till at 
last the old upturn caught fire and 
made a great flare that lighted the 
woods for thirty feet around and 
enabled us to find several small dead 
trees—enough wood to last all night. 


We unlaced our boots to let the 
water out and wrung out our socks. 
Two pairs were hung up to dry while 
the third was hastily put back on. 
Not till then had we had time to think 
about being hungry, but our appetites 
hadn’t suffered any by the delay. I cut 
several nice steaks from that loin while 
Frank cut some forked green alder 
sticks. Then, like a couple of Indians, 
we squatted before our fire and toasted 
our moose meat. That was all we had 
—not even any salt—yet I doubt if I 
ever enjoyed a meal more—at least the 
first three or four rounds of it. It was 
hot, tasty and nourishing. 

The balance of the night was spent 
changing socks and chopping wood for 
our fire, with perhaps a few moments 
of fitful sleep snatched between these 
efforts to keep warm. The night passes 
slowly under these conditions. About 
three A. M. the wind developed a 
mighty roar as it lashed the tops of the 
towering spruces above us. We were 
thankful the forest was so dense that, 
aside from the noise above, we were 
searcely able to tell that the wind was 
blowing. The night wore on more 
slowly now. I laced my boots after the 
final change to dry socks just as the 
first faint light appeared in the swamp. 

(Continued on page 188) 
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DOWN the 
MACKENZIE 


Part I. 


By Ortanpo C. Brown 


The Athabaska River from Fort McMurray Hill. 


with a spasm of Wanderlust, I set 

out again for parts unknown. 
Stories of the fabulous tin of Singa- 
pore, memories of the famous Beaune— 
vintage of 1906—and sunny France, 
and finally a wire from Cy Seymour, 
Yale 1911, re Alberta coal, all lured 
me strangely. 

I chose the last, and it turned out to 
be my last, almost my swan-song, with 
the accent on-the goose. To speed up 
a bit, after packing up the old valise, 
I started for Edmonton, Alberta, via 
Montreal, on a $25.00 Canadian Na- 
tional Railroad Settler’s Ticket. 

Upon arriving in Edmonton, some 
days later, I.became acquainted with 
one Eric Craig, a graduate of Dublin 
University, with whom I roamed the 
various golf-courses in quest of par. 
I might add, right here, that Eric found 
it, too, and mighty regularly, his home 
rating, in the Old Country, being “plus 
two.” 

He had put in a year up in the Arc- 
tic, surveying for the Imperial Oil 
Company, just below Fort Norman, on 
the Mackenzie; had dropped-~ about 
$25,000.00 trying to raise blooded stock 
on the Peace; and had finally wound 
up in a coal mining camp at Brule, up 
in the Canadian Rockies. 

Now gold had never yet been found 
on the Eastern slope of the Yukon 
Divide, though many prospectors had 
spent most of their lives trying in vain 
to prove that Nature hadn’t placed all 
her precious yellow nuggets in the 
streams running West into the Yukon. 
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Eric had become much enthused over 
the prospect, had taken Field’s samples 
of ore and placer, had them analyzed, 
and was so pleased with the result that 
he had grub staked Poole Field, the 
previous year, on a 50-50 split. The 
latter was in there, away up on the 
South Nahanni, which rises on the 
Eastern slope of the Yukon Divide, and 
flows into the Liard, about a hundred 
and twenty miles West of Fort Simp- 
son, a Hudson’s Bay Company trading 
post, located at the junction of the 
Liard with the mighty Mackenzie River, 
away down in the Northwest Terri- 
tories. 

A born enthusiast and adventurer, 
Craig easily sold me on the idea that 
we build a flat-bottomed scow at Water- 
ways, three hundred miles North of 
Edmonton, and gently float down the 
Athabaska, to Fort Chipewyan, down 
the Upper and then the Lower Slave 
to Great Slave Lake, thence into the 
Mackenzie River, and so to Fort Simp- 
son. For power, in crossing Lake 
Athabaska, Great Slave Lake, and get- 
ting up the Liard and the South Na- 
hanni, we would get a small gasolene 
engine, install it in a light poling-boat, 
and either push or pull our scow. 

He proposed that we take along a 
big supply of hardware, groceries, dry 
goods and tobacco, for trade with the 
Indians. $.50 per pound for sugar, 
$25.00 a sack of flour, three cans of 
condensed milk for a dollar, and similar 
prices sounded good to me, even with- 
out the gold mine. So we set about 
immediatély to raise the “‘necessary.” 


Eric went to Ireland, on a hasty try 
for capital, his expenses having been 
promised by a certain oil company, 
which wanted proper introduction to 
Irish capital. 

Prior to seeing Eric off for Montreal, 
where he was to meet his oil compan- 
ions, we had had a long conversation 
regarding playing any poker on the 
train with strangers. Then I had 
tucked his $400.00 expense money in 
his money belt, tied it on him myself 
and saw him to the 7 A. M. train going 
Egst, temperature 44° below. 

That night, I received a wire from 
Saskatoon “Lost all money. Sorry. 
Send funds to Montreal.” . I only had 
$215.00, but wired him $200.00 at once, 
saying, “Your nurse-maid laughs!” 

Next day, along came the most dis- 
mal, forlorn letter, explaining that he 
had been invited to play bridge, but 
that insomuchas they couldn’t find a 
fourth who understood the game, stud 
had been suggested. He had won a lot 
of money, in the course of which he 
had been obliged to open his money-belt 
and transfer his funds to his pocket. 


HE train arriving at a division 
point, they had all gotten out for 
a stretch, and, while staggering down 
the corridor, somebody had rolled him 
for his wad, not only his winnings, but 
everything else he had. The poor fish 
had never discovered his loss until his 
three companions had failed to resume 
the game. 
’Twas a costly laugh, but, knowing 
my Eric, I just did that little thing. 
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_ Incidentally, our liaison was rotten. 
He had promised to write every other 
day, but I received only three letters 
from Jan. 18th till the following June. 

And then, instead of Eric, who was 
doing Wembly, Jock arrived. Jock was 
Eric’s brother; born in South Africa, 
he had taken an engineering course in 
the University of Jo’burg, had quite a 
bit of experience in the gold fields, and, 
without doubt, would prove of inesti- 
mable value to us. 

He was a corker! His first words, 
as he stepped off’n the train, were, “I 
say, Old Bean! Have you anything to 
drink, Brownie?” 


HAT night, we fought the war over, 
beginning in German West, where 

he had started as a trooper, up through 
Egypt and the Mespot Campaign, to 
Delville Wood, where he had got it in 
the leg, and his bat-man had got the 
Victoria Cross for getting him out of 
it. He wound up at the close of the 
war as a Captain in the Blimps. 

Along about six next morning we de- 
cided to change our clothes and shoot 
eighteen holes for luck. For breakfast, 
at the Shasta,-I ordered a “Murphy” 
and a cup of coffee; Jock ordered a 
couple of cart-wheels and a scuttle of 
ink. When my sandwich came, Jock, 
leaning over my plate, most politely 
inquired, “I say, old thing, is that an 
onion?” and, seeing for himself that it 
was, gently but firmly lifted the plate 
and slid onion, hamburger, and all onto 
the floor behind the counter. Just at 
this instant, along came the China-boy, 
stepping quick and fast, and landed, 
first on the slab of onion, and then, 
somewheres out by the front door. One 
grand skid! 

Needless to tell, the golf-game was 
a washout! But how that Jock could 
hit a ball, when he hit it at all, which 
was surprising, when one considers his 
leg. The doctors had had him strapped 
to a table-bed, for one whole year, try- 
ing, by the old methods of the Spanish 
Inquisition, to stretch the bum leg out 
as long as the good one. : Finally, Jock 
had gotten peevish, 
grabbed a hammer, 
broken the cast 
and high-tailed out 
again; the result 
was that his good 
leg turned out to 
be an inch shorter 
than the dud. 

All this came out 
in the wash, after 
Eric’s return, just 
after the ice went 
out. We were dis- 
cussing just who 
should go North 
and who should 
hold down the base 
of supplies, the oil 
stock in the new 
Wainwright Field, 
and market the 
furs. 

Anybody would 


have thought, to hear us talk, that Eric 
and I were perfect physical specimens. 
Such was not exactly the case, as I had 
collected eight holes in me, while Eric 
had crashed 
while flirting 
around with the 
Baron von Richt- 
hofen and his 
circus. On his 
last crash, he fell 
a thousand feet, 
hanging onto one 
wing, and was 
dug out of the 
ground with just 
about everything 
busted there was 
to bust. ; 

I have seen 
X-ray pictures of 
his spinal col- 
umn, and it look- 
ed like one of the. 
futurist attempts 
to be funny. 
Withal, he turned 
out to be one of 
the huskiest men 
I have ever met, 
and as for cour- 
age, he didn’t 
know what fear 
meant. 

But when it 
came to a ques- 
tion of funds, it appeared that, funnily 
enough, Eric had very generously spent 
what money he had raised in Ireland 
for our own venture, not merely on his 
personal expenses, but on those of his 
two oil companions, as well. 

According to our “prospectus,” copies 
of which had gone to all our friends 
and relatives, even if the gold mine 
should fizzle, which, by the way, it did, 
we stood to clear up at least a half- 
million pictures of Benjamin Harrison, 
by simply swapping our calico, flour, 
tobacco and sugar for ermine, fox, 
beaver and marten, otherwise known as 
the American sable. 

In order to secure transport, I left 


railway station at Waterways. 


Our poling boat. 


Edmonton two weeks ahead of Eric, on 
July 30th, on the tiny toy train of the 
A. G. & W. R., for Waterways, a dis- 
tance of 296 miles. It took thirty 
hours of steady 
pulling to make 
the grade, which 
was less than one 
percent. at that. 
How quickly 
one’s point of 
view changes. A 
year later, that 
same engine 
looked: like a C. 
P. R. Mogul, and 
I was most afraid 
to go near it. 

Waterways ap- 
peared to be just 
exactly what it 
was — the jump- 
ing off place of 
the world—very 
little difference 
between it and 
another jumping- 
off place I re- 
member very dis- 
tinctly — just 
north of Bayon- 
ville - et - Chéne- 
ry, en route 
Sedan. The only 
difference being 
that Waterways 
was quiet and had more timber stand- 
ing. 


fe two weeks I camped on the 
Clearwater, while Fred Newsome 
and Fred Murray slapped together a 
thirty-foot, flat-bottomed scow for us. 
The black flies and “bulldogs,” which 
were as big as bumble-bees, were a 
good deal of nuisance, but nothing to 
the “mosks.” Gee! They’d come buz- 
zing along, take a bite out of most any 
old portion of my anatomy, and then go 
up and sit on a limb to eat it. After 
they had finished one morsel, back 
they’d come for another, but never 
twice in the same spot. 

About the middle 
of August, Eric 
arrived on the 
weekly train, with 
a couple of box- 
cars, each half full 
of trade goods. Of 
course, the ship- 
pers would have to 
go and solit our 
outfit on us. Soon- 
er than cough up 
25c per cwt., to 
have the contents 
hauled a quarter- 
mile to the river, 
we toted the con- 
tents of ore car 
out and then into 
the other car, and 
proceeded: to push 
it about a half-mile 
along a siding to a 
chute. 
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“Forty-second Street and Broadway”—Waterways. 


Have you ever pushed a box-car, 
using a couple of crowbars for power? 
Try it sometime, if you want some real 
exercise! It took us two days and five 
hundred blisters; but we got there and 
saved our backers $37.50—our backers, 
but not our backs. 

That very same night we decided to 
load the scow. We had already had a 
82-foot, %-inch oak, shovel-nosed, pol- 
ing-boat constructed. In this had been 
installed a 9-12 H. P. Universal Gas 
Engine. Using the poling-boat as a 
pusher, we ran the old Bung-Hole Anne 
up to the bottom of the chute, and pro- 
ceeded to slide our seven tons of goods 
on board. Now there was a runway 
with a hand-rail built alongside the 
chute, but the builder had been rather 
careless, and had cut off the runway 
several yards shorter than the chute 
itself and the hand-rail. We each 
found this out—separately. First, 
Eric, who quietly walked off in the 
dark, sank in nine foot of water, with- 
out a murmur, then came up and chor- 
tled his head off to see me do exactly 
the same thing. That Irishman was 
sure some comedian! 

He claimed I was the clumsiest guy 
in the world, anyway. Guess he’s right, 
too; for I fell in the river six times 
before we got out of the. Clearwater, 
and that’s once every mile. You see, 
he was an old R. A. F. man, and had 
been chasing Richthofen so long that 
he could just skip around, loop the 
loop, side-slip and. tail-spin, without 
ever getting his feet wet; while I had 
been just a plain ordinary doughboy, 
and my feet were all the time in the 
way and constantly getting me into 
cold water. 


S we had a good many hundreds of 
miles to go, through black-flies, 
horse-flies, moose-flies and mosquitoes, 
before snow flies, we high-tailed off in 
a drizzle at 8.30 A. M. August 21st, 
pushing the scow ahead of our power. 
The Athabaska River, into which the 
Clearwater empties just below Fort 
McMurray, meanders all over the 
northern part of Alberta. On our 
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right, hundred foot cut banks of tar 
sand—pure tar—some of which actual- 
ly is used for side-walks in Edmonton. 

Further on, the river widens out, 
numerous islands appear, others may 
be discerned only by reading a V- 
shaped ripple in the water. If we 
failed to read water fast enough, the 
irresistible current would set us hard 
and fast on a sand-bar. Then out we 
would pile, using sweeps and poles for 
pries, and gently but firmly work for 
a couple of hours to ease the old scow 
off and on her way again. 

We had maps and compasses, run- 
ning water and all modern equipment 
—except a guide. And yet, that tricky 
river would lead us into a back snye, 
behind some island, do us a quick right 
turn in fast water, put us nearly up- 
side-down on a snag or two, and then, 
there we would -be, out again on the 
broad face of the main street to the 
North Countree, with the Old Atha- 
baska purling and rippling and laugh- 
ing at her little joke. For all the old- 
timers like Daddy Clay and Nitchie 
Thorne, of the Royal Canadian North- 
west Mounted, had told us that.a baby 
in a bathtub could float from Water- 


ways to Aklavik, on the Arctic Ocean, 
without even shipping a drop of water. 
All I can say is that that baby would 
have been a gray-haired old man, if he 
had tried it with us, that season; for 
it took us two long months to make a 
trip which can usually be done in a 
fortnight, and made the War look like 
a holiday. 


ROM the very start, Craig, a born 
sailor, had one swell time trying to 
teach me, a born land-lubber, the dif- 
ference between the bow and the stern. 
It was all very confusing; one moment 
the bow would be the bow, but the very 
next, it would be the stern. She cer- 
tainly was some river. Getting the 
bow mixed up with the stern didn’t 
bother me nearly so much as fear that 
the bottom would suddenly swap places 
with the top, otherwise known as “the 
deck,” if we had had one. Neither boat 
had one of these things, unless you call 
the canvas tarpaulin, stretched over 
our trade goods, a deck. 

About ten miles after passing Fort 
McKay, we decided to call it a day, and 
were most hospitably received by Sven 
Petersen, in his tiny trapper’s shack. 
The days were getting shorter; it was 
nine o’clock; but we had made fifty 
miles, or thereabouts, and figured we 
were hitting a fair average. Every- 
thing was working perfectly, even our 
little gasoline camp-cooker, over which 
we had lunched, right on the old scow, 
travelling along all the time. It had 
cleared up in the afternoon, and the 
big pink sunset was a perfect back- 
ground, down the far reaches of the 
Athabaska, with the great dark spruce 
forests guarding her flanks. 

Next day was pretty much the same. 
Got on a sandbar and stayed there for 
a couple of hours. Eric got too husky 
and broke a sweep, five inches in diam- 
eter, which he was using as a pry with 
which to swing off the scow. ’Twas 
surprising what force that fellow could 
muster, in spite of a cracked collar- 
bone, a broken back, and both hips dis- 


(Continued on page 178) 
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Hudson Bay Company’s steamer on the Athabaska. 
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A Tarpon Story 
By 
GLENN LONG 









E all like to 
talk about the 
“big one” we 


caught. Of course, 
right at the moment, 
the big one that got 
away lends itself in 
a speculative way to 
more effusive conver- 
sation, but when age 
has mellowed the 
heart-aches and re- 
grets, it is the big one 
we caught that really 
counts. And any 
time you start talking 
of the big ones that 
have been caught in 
the presence of tar- 
pon guides anywhere 
from Pass -a- grille 
and Egmont Light to 
Sanibel, you’ll never 
get away until you’ve 
been told of Old Gold. 

It was in the latter 
part of the gay nine- 
ties that Old Gold 
first got himself 
talked about. He was 
a silver king, a mag- 
nificent golden silver 
king, paradoxical as 
it may seem, but, 
nevertheless, true, for 
a tarpon hunter asks 
no greater prize than 
to land a golden tar- 
pon. “Blue Grass” 
Charlie Blodgett, one 
of the late President 
Cleveland’s old guides, 
was first to meet up 
with him. (Why a 
Florida fishing guide should be called 
“Blue Grass” is puzzling, but it’s a 
part of the story.) Charlie was the 
pride of the Blodgett family, a family 
that prided itself upon the fishing skill 
of its members. When he couldn’t catch 
’em, they weren’t in the gulf. But on 
this particular occasion, and it was in 
the presence of President Cleveland, 
Old Gold simply outsmarted Charlie 
and got away after a struggle of an 
hour and a half. Maybe that didn’t 
deal the Blodgett pride a staggering 
blow! 

Charlie took his loss to heart. He 
was chagrined, disgusted and humili- 
ated. There seemed no way to live it 
down. A defeated pugilist may get a 
return match, but what chance has a 
fisherman who lets the big one get 
away? There were even times when he 
became moody about it, sportsman that 
he was. He became worse as the next 
tarpon season approached. Then, the 







































The KING 
of De Soto Pass 


undreamed-of happened: Old Gold came 
back, and he continued to come back 
nearly every May or June, and often in 
April, apparently as the leader of a 
school of innumerable tarpon. 

The feud began. Imagine a feud 
between a giant fish and a family of 
fishing guides? It lasted more than 
twenty years. A thrifty grandfather 
had left the family thousands of acres 
of land, but the boys turned down a 
fortune offered them for their holdings 
by a subdivider because they were too 
busy hunting Old Gold to get up the 
papers. They turned down offers from 
wealthy sportsmen and museums of 
natural history to fish remote corners 
of the earth because it would have 
taken them from Gulf waters in tarpon 
time. And there is the case of Warren 
Blodgett to witness that:they wouldn’t 
even leave for love. Here’s where the 
scenes shift for a moment to Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
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“T hope Warren 
Blodgett gets Old 
Gold this year,” Milly 
Dixon told her father 
as she helped him 
pack his bags the 
night before he de- 
parted for Florida on 
his annual tarpon 
hunt. 

“After what you’ve 
seen of Old Gold, I 
should think you’d 
agree with the rest of 
us that he can’t be 
landed,” Parker Dix- 
on replied. ‘“Remem- 
ber last year when 
‘Chunk’ Larsen 
played him with auto- 
matic drag reel and 
36-thread line? No 
fish but Old Gold 
would have won 
against that combina- 
tion. You remember 
how he did it? I tell 
you that fish thinks. 
But why should War- 
ren Blodgett catch 
him? Why not your 
daddy?” 

“T’d love to see you 
catch him, daddy, but 
it means so much to 
Warren. He’ll waste 
his whole life down 
there if he or some 
Blodgett doesn’t. I 
think that feud is so 
silly. That family 
will be nothing but 
fishing guides until 
they settle that score 
with Old Gold.” 

“Well, they’re the best on the Gulf.” 

“IT know, but you wouldn’t want 
Junior to be a fishing guide.” 

“Of course not, I have other plans.” 

Milly caught herself as she was about 
to say, “So have I.” Instead she said, 
“Anyway, daddy, will you tell Warren 
that I hope he gets Old Gold?” 

“Sure I will,’ the father promised. 
Milly kissed him good-night and bound- 
ed away upstairs, leaving Dixon with 
much to think about. 





oe evenings later Dixon was in the 
lounge of Tarpon Inn at Light- 
house Point where fish stories came 
thick and fast in a hubbub of conversa- 
tion that invariably drifted to Old Gold, 
the King of De Soto Pass. The follow- 
ing Monday evening the “Tarpon 
Navy,” a motley collection of craft, 
moved forward from the yacht basin 
with Warren Blodgett’s “Seadog” as 
flagship. Daylight lingered in the west. 
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To windward a startled mocking bird 
burst into melody sweet and inspiring. 
In contrast came the monotonous 
“chug-chug” of 4 wheezy outboard mo- 
tor bearing some belated skipper home 
to a cold supper. On the crisp salt 
breeze, the delicate fragrance of jas- 
mine mingled with the odor of decaying 
seaweed and the nauseating exhaust of 
many motors. Aboard the ships of the 
fleet were veterans and _ tenderfeet, 
bankers and grocers, manufacturers 
and farmers. Strange minglings of 
men and smells are found in tarpon 
ports. 


Out of the yacht basin and due south 
till all of the lights of the village had 
faded, the “Seadog” led the way. Then 
it swung into a graceful starboard 
curve and took to the swells of the 
Gulf of Mexico. Again it turned 
due south. Skippers settled back 
for a steady run that would end 
about midnight, maybe an hour 
later. There was gay bantering 
aboard the fleet until that bliss- 
ful drowsiness, known so well to 
those who have sought tarpon in 
the night time, stole into their 
midst. Here and there a tender- 
foot succumbed. Later veterans 
fell victim of the salt breeze 
spell and one by one curled up 
on oil-smeared cushions to know 
no more until the “ker-chunk” 
of an anchor called them to the 
battles of the night. 

Blodgett, from the helm of 
the ‘‘Seadog,” looked about him 
and found Dixon to be the only 
one of his passengers awake. | 

“Wonderful night,” he called 
forward, “they'll be rolling in in 
great schools about one o’clock.” 

“Fine business,” Dixon 
replied enthusiastically. 

Then he stretched out on 
his ‘back on the deck, 
rested his head upon a 
great coil of anchor rope, 
and looked up at the 
stars, Such stars! Dia- 
monds and opals, and 
here and there a ruby in 
the jade sky of a Florida 
night. He rolled over 
and bellied his way to the edge of the 
deck, There he watched the phosphor- 
escent bow wave cream and swell and 
fall away as the “Seadog” clove the 
waters of the night. He thought of 
Milly and the guide. The situation 
wasn’t satisfactory. There should be 
an understanding. Milly was one of 
Cleveland’s social favorites. Half a 
dozen young men of high social and 
business standing sought her hand, yet 
it was evident that it had remained for 
Warren Blodgett to set her awhirl with 
thoughts of love. Could it be that she 
would be willing to introduce this un- 
tamed, elemental son of the sea into 
her Cleveland social circle? And Milly 
was usually so sensible, 

As Dixon lay there in deep thought, 
he slowly became conscious of the 
strains of a familiar and beloved song 


falling upon his ears. Funny, not 
many persons knew that song. Strang- 
er still, Warren Blodgett was whistling 
it; not by accident, either. It brought 
Dixon to him, just as he figured it 
would. 

“Where did you learn that?” Dixon 
asked. 

“Why, the only place they teach it, at 
‘Ol’ Kentuck’.’ Have you heard it?” 

“Man, thirty years ago as a freshman 
I got the paddling of my life for not 
knowing all the verses of ‘Ol’ Kentuck’ 
Forever’ within two weeks after ma- 
triculation.. But I didn’t know—” 

“Um hm, didn’t know I’d ever been 
away from the smell of fish and sea- 
weed. Thought I was just a poor white 
Florida cracker.” Blodgett tossed his 
long shock of yellow hair out of his 


Oh, he leaped right out of the silver sea, 
And he shook his head at the moon, 

But all that he got was a tug from me 
And a laugh from a laughing loon. 


Yo ho, and watch for the tarpon’s leap, 
Yo ho, and always a tight line keep, 
For he’s fuller of tricks 
Than the shore is of sticks— 
The Silver King of the deep. 


of the 


Song 
Tarpon 


eyes. ‘Why, the bluest blood of the 
Old Blue Grass flows in the Blodgetts. 
That’s why President Cleveland called 
Uncle Charlie, ‘Blue Grass.’ Granddad 
and ‘Marse Henry’ Watterson were old 
cronies, that’s why we all happen to be 
down here. We’re natural sportsmen 
and when the first ones of us here found 
no horses to ride and hounds to follow, 
they just naturally took the sport they 
found and that was fishing.” 


IXON listened with greater than 
usual interest. He had known this 
young man through six fishing seasons, 
knew he was true blue, and if he had 
the education and breeding he said he 
had, well, he was not at all objection- 
able as a prospective son-in-law. 
“Why haven’t we known each other 
before?” he asked. 


Guides 


“Because you tourists and fishermen 
want your guides to act the part. We 
have to be primitive and half-savage 
because you ask for atmosphere. You’re 
the only one outside of the family who 
knows I have an education—except 
Milly.” 

“Incidentally, Milly is hoping you get 
Old Gold.” 

“Incidentally nothing—chiefly,” and 
Blodgett lowered his eyes at the reali- 
zation of his own frankness. Dixon 
exploded into a hearty laugh. 

“But I’m telling you, I’m not leaving 
Florida in tarpon time until we do get 
Old Gold, or he has disappeared from 
these waters,” the youthful guide de- 
clared. 

A shudder through the hulk of the 
“Seadog” ended the conversation. 

Blodgett swung the boat hard to 
port. They had raked a bar that 
lies at the head of “The Needle’s 
Eye,” a narrow difficult passage 
leading directly to Sunset Key, 
their destination. 

Sunset Key is at the mouth 
of De Soto Pass, the favorite 
haunt of Old Gold, where the 
tide rushes in like a torrent 
carrying him and his fellows to 
bountiful feeding grounds. Near 
here had been the scene of his 
dozen or more great struggles. 

Fishing proved good that trip, 
but primarily everyone was 
wanting to see Old Gold in ac- 
tion, especially those aboard the 
“Seadog.” As night after night 
passed, it looked as though the 
renowned warrior would not 
honor the fleet that year with a 
battle. Every strike Blodgett 
got was a disappointment be- 

cause it failed to be the 

traditional family enemy. 

But the enemy came 

suddenly one morning, 

well past midnight, when 

interest was lagging be- 

cause the night had 

brought no fish. Blodg- 

ett’s well-oiled reel sang 

out across the waters 

and its piercing message 

died away in tropical 

fastness far inland. Instantly, the 
whole fleet was awake. Men who had 
heard reels protest against such pun- 
ishment before, instinctively cried, “Old 
Gold.” Geyser-like, sixty yards east 
of the “Seadog,” the waters shot heav- 
enward and out of the parting spray 
flashed the golden, foam-fiecked sides of 
the ancient enemy. A shout came in 
broadside from the fleet. Distant moss- 
draped water oaks hurled it back and 
it echoed and re-echoed up the pass. 
Engines coughed spasmodically as 
guides started them and pulled their 
boats away to give the battlers room. 


Old Gold was circling to the north- 
west, leaping majestically at intervals 
of seventy-five feet. Blodgett was keep- 
ing a tight line. There was a great 
thrashing of the phosphorescent waters. 
Then, Blodgett reeled in. Old Gold had 
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turned and was coming back toward the 
boat. A moment later his huge form 
flashed again in the dimming moonlight 
as he turned for the Gulf, that great 
basin representing freedom. Then, an- 
other terrific lashing of waters. Tiring 
under the constant pull of line and rod, 
Old Gold retraced his course. He was 
coming straight to the “Seadog.” 
Blodgett knelt on one knee in the bow 
ready to pass the line under the anchor 
rope, but it was unnecessary. Six feet 
from the boat the waters broke as from 
a depth bomb and Old Gold cleared the 
prow in a leap that Blodgett was never 
to forget. He flashed within a foot of 
the guide’s head. 


HE waters about the “Seadog”’ were 

lashed and churned. Thirty min- 
utes, an hour, an hour and a half, and 
everyone tense, excited, feverish.. Men 
tugged and grunted and yelled and 
swore with Blodgett. Out there in the 
purple-black waters of the pass, Old 
Gold recognized the play of a master 
hand. But it was fair play. There 
was no straight, disheartening pull of 
a line that defied breaking, no auto- 
matic reel with its relentless drag, no 
trolling to bring ignominious death by 
drowning. Two great sportsmen were 
matching skill; there would be ample 
glory, even to the vanquished. 


Toward dawn the tide turned, the 
signal that the feeding time was over 
and that straggling tarpon were in 
danger of being stranded as the water 
rushed with mill-race speed back into 
the Gulf. A gallant, courageous chief- 
tain, Old Gold had led his tribe into 
De Soto Pass, 


For the first time in his eventful 
life he failed to lead them out. They 
fled before the rapidly ebbing tide, 
leaving him, a struggling, tiring cap- 
tive, awaiting an unknown fate. 
Gradually, Blodgett felt the strain on 


line and rod grow less. The height of 
Old Gold’s magnificent leaps diminished. 
They came at longer intervals. The 
guide glanced at his reel.. There were 
now fifty yards in reserve, now sixty, 
now seventy-five. Inch by inch, he 
brought the warrior closer to the side 
of the “Seadog.” But he knew, as 
every veteran of the fleet knew, that 
the fiercest, though the briefest, of the 
fight was yet to come. 

As Old Gold at last came alongside 
the stern, Dixon looked at his watch 
and saw that two hours and twenty- 
two minutes had elapsed since Blodg- 
ett’s reel sang out the news that Old 
Gold had struck. Men crowded forward 
to get a better look at the veteran tar- 
pon and before Blodgett could warn 
them it had happened. Sight of them 
electrified Old Gold and the second half 
of the battle was on. 

Old Gold. was rushing with the tide. 
Blodgett’s aching thumb pressed the 
lamp-wick reel brake until his left arm 
grew numb to the shoulder. The size 
of the spool of cuttyhunk under his 
thumb never had dwindled with such 
incredible speed. Instinctively, he 
knew from its size how much line was 
out. He took mental observation. 
Fifty yards, one hundred, one hundred 
and twenty-five. It was unbelievable. 
One hundred and fifty, and that mad 
dash for the beckoning gulf slack- 
ened. A few more yards and the guide 
knew that the greatest prize of his 
angler’s life would be darting away to 
join his fellows in the Gulf. He felt 
the muscles knot in his forearm. He 
saw his rod, bent almost to a semi- 
circle, straighten. His heart stood 
still. Gone! 

But just then his trained eye caught 
what his deadened arm could no longer 
sense—a slight tug on the rod like tidal 
action on a heavy bait. He glanced at 
his reel. It still contained a few coils 
of line. 


Out of the parting spray flashed a golden, foam-flecked tarpon, 


It was now’ Blodgett’s turn to re- 
spond to that mysterious stimulant of 
battle which had urged Old Gold a 
moment before to a last gigantic effort 
that stopped a few feet short of success 
and resolved itself into only a vain 
gesture. He had failed like a runner 
who leads the field, sees victory in 
sight, and collapses a stride from the 
finish. 

Blodgett worked automatically reel- 
ing in the greatest prize in the history 
of Florida tarpon fishing. Old Gold 
again floated beside the “Seadog.” 
Only a few feeble protests had he 
offered after that last valiant bid for 
freedom. The guide reached over the 
side of the boat with the gaff hook. It 
found its mark—and the ancient score 
was settled. Dixon and the others 
could now come to his assistance. They 
pulled Old Gold half from the water. 
And then Blodgett showed the kind of 
a sportsman he was. He plucked two 
golden scales that almost covered his 
hand from the side of the fish and 
ordered the men to let the foe slip back 
into the water. They obeyed. Blodgett 
dropped exhausted and never even 
watched as Old Gold, equally exhausted, 
turned over and, belly gleaming, drift- 
ed with the tide into the gulf. 


T was several minutes later. Blodgett 

had recovered his strength and con- 
gratulations were subsiding. Dixon 
put his hands on the guide’s shoulders 
and said, “We’ve got to wire Milly that 
there is a new king of De Soto Pass.” 

Blodgett smiled a smile of satisfac- 
tion. “I don’t care what happens now,” 
he said. 

And there you have it. There’s not 
a Blodgett who is a fishing guide today. 
They are successful truck growers, or 
grove owners or real estate men, but 
no family achievements will ever give 
greater joy to them than the capture of 
Old Gold. 









































































A black bear in Yellowstone Park. 


voice from the general direction 

of the girls’ umbrella tent. 
“You crazy fellows pitched our tent 
right against an ant hill. EH-e-e-e-e! 
There are ants crawling over every- 
thing. Ants! Ants! Yes, sir, live, 
crawling red things. E-e-e-e-e!” Then 
there issued forth queer noises of 
someone swatting something. 

“Dry up,” burst the deep bass of my 
partner from the solitude of his auto 
tent cot. “We had this lousy ice box 
filled with ice yesterday afternoon and 
last night it melted and all the water 
drained on the floor of my tent. Call 
the fire department.” His feet came 
down in a sloppy puddle as he pushed 
aside his covers and leaped out. 

“Rats,” I grunted from my supposed- 
ly high and dry place of sleep, in the 
car. “We forgot to put on the side 
curtains and that rain storm didn’t do 
anything but soak my bed clothing to 
a point of complete saturation. Holy 
cats!” I ejaculated, as I peered at the 
alarm clock, which always hung at my 
ear. It’s six-ten and we set that alarm 
to go off at five o’clock.” Business of 
investigation. “Oh, yes,” I added, as 
the truth dawned upon me. “I forgot 
to move the indicator off ‘silent!’” 

Strange sounds, other than those per- 
taining to the annihilation of red ants, 
floated forth in increasing volume 
from the precincts of the feminine tent. 
They were produced by the fourth 
member of our party—snoring! 

And this was one night out of seven- 
ty-eight! 

As a means of establishing a fair 
idea of our itinerary, I shall briefly 
summarize our route. 

Leaving Massillon, Ohio, we touched, 
in the order mentioned, the following 
places of any importance: Ft. Wayne, 
Ind.; Chicago, Ill.; Dubuque, Ia.; The 
Black Hills, S. D.; Big Horn Moun- 
tains, Wyo.; Yellowstone National Park 
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and The Rocky Mountains in Wyo. and 
Mont.; Butte, Mont.; Bitter Root 
Mountains, Ore.; Portland, Ore.; Ta- 
coma and Seattle, Wash.; Mount Rain- 
ier, Wash.; close to Mounts Adams, 
Helene and Hood, Portland again, Sac- 
ramento, Cal.; Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains; Yosemite National Park; Pacific 
Coast Range; San Francisco, Cal.; Los 
Angeles and Hollywood, Cal.; Catalina 
Island off the Californian coast; San 
Diego, Cal.; Ti Juana, Mexico; Yuma 
Desert, Cal.; Phoenix, Ariz.; Grand 
Canyon, Ariz.; Albuquerque and Santa 


Fe in New Mexico via The National. 


Petrified Forest; Pueblo, Colorado 
Springs and Pike’s Peak in Col.; Den- 
ver and Lookout Mountain in Col.; 
Tulsa, Okla.; a tiny corner of Kansas, 
St. Louis, Mo.; again across the state 
of Illinois; Terre Haute and Indian- 


' 


apolis, Ind.; Springfield and Columbus, 
Ohio, back to our home town. 

We covered seventeen states, and, 
roughly, eight hundred and fifty cities, 
towns and villages. We had, of course, 
our share of tire and motor trouble, 
but that is to be expected. Our car, a 
1925 popular make, took us a total of 
9,647 miles on this trip. If you know 
what a Ford Touring weighs when un- 
loaded, this may interest you. All 
loaded and‘all aboard, we weighed, car 
and all, 2440 pounds. Load your light 
car to that extent some time and try 
that Shoshone Canyon grade via Cody 
into Yellowstone National Park! 

Variation of temperature? Water 
froze in a water pail during the night 
at Canyon Camp in Yellowstone and 
also at Mount Rainier, while a month 
later in the town of Yuma at the edge 
of the Yuma Desert, which lies in 
southern California, we appreciated a 
temperature of 114° in the shade, with 
shade at a premium! We carried two 
tents, an umbrella tent, and an auto 
tent. The other three members of the 
party slept on cots in the tents, while 
I reposed in the car, which was espe- 
cially constructed at follows: The front 
seat was cut down so that, when folded 
down, the entire length of the car 
formed sufficient length of bed for me, 
provided I slept diagonally! 


E travelled as low as one hundred 

and ten miles in a day and as 
high as three hundred and eighteen. 
Our “vacations” on the trip totaled 
twenty-nine days plus nine Sundays, on 
which we did very little driving. 

Editors of travel magazines say that 
the main thing in a camping article is 
the “how too” stuff. Well, here goes. 
Although we found that the best cure 
for persistent mosquitoes was the age- 
honored swat method, we used oil of 
citronella to a good advantage. The 
best preventative is a little foresight in 
locating a campsite on high ground, 
away from the swamps, stagnant pools 
and general lowlands. But even the 
best of camps harbor swarms of these 
gentle creatures, at times. 

The girls did the majority of the cook- 
ing and I am safe in saying that not 
more than a dozen cans of food were 
opened on our entire journey. We car- 
ried an ice box on our running board. 


SEVENT 
NIGHTS 
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You can purchase one reasonably at 
any sporting goods house. Ours had a 
capacity of twenty pounds of ice, suffi- 
cient for better than a day’s time. But 
be sure of one thing in your refriger- 
ator. The chances are that it will not 
have a drain pipe. Put one in. If you 
haven’t the tools, take it to a tinner. 
Bore a small hole through the bottom 
of the ice box. Then fit a short pipe 
through the hole and solder the whole 
thing tightly. Otherwise the box will 
give you no end of trouble by not drain- 
ing properly. Removing the water that 
results from twenty pounds of ice is 
no easy job, every day. 

By all means carry one of the small 
gasoline stoves that are found on the 
market. They are compact, produce a 
terrifically hot flame and are easy to 
operate. At times, however, they be- 
come balky and nothing you will do 
seems to induce them to function. You 
will then appreciate your foresight if 
you have brought along several cans of 
canned heat. They will cook many a 
meal for you when the old gas stove 
loses some important part, or merely 
refuses to act. Some states prohibit 
the sale of the stuff, but most of them 
don’t. Another thing. If you drop 
into some secluded country late at 
night, and the gas stove refuses to 
work, you have no canned heat and you 
have almost exhausted your supply of 
matches on a heap of wet firewood, 
pour on a little gasoline. But watch 
your foot! Use discretion when play- 
ing with this dope on your firewood. 
Handled properly, it will work wonders 


with wet wood. But I say again, when . 


using this highly inflammable fluid as 
an accelerator to your evening meal, 
use common sense! 


G PRARENG of gasoline suggests an- 
other phase. Try to keep your tank 
filled as much as possible. Firstly, 
because of the distance between filling 
stations in some of the thinly populated 
states. Secondly, if you drive one of 
the older model Fords. They have no 
vacuum tank, of course, and if you get 
on one of those steep mountain grades 
with only three gallons of gas in the 
tank, the level is too low to feed your 
motor and you will stall! However, if 
you should happen to stall because of 
this, empty the gasoline out of your 


The Grand Canyon of the Colorado, 


gasoline stove into your gas tank. It 
may take you over the hump in the 
grade. The same way with your oil, 
if you have no oil pump installed (they 
are of tremendous value). Keep your 
crank case fairly well over the top pet 
cock or some day you’ll forget that 
your oil has gotten a little low. Every- 
thing will be fine as long as you run on 
the level. But once get on a steep 
grade and your oil will all run to the 
back of the crank case and Number 
One throw bearing will be running 
above the oil. It won’t run long that 
way! Another thing, while we’re on 
oil. Always take along a spare quart 
or more if possible. We only carried a 
quart. That’s all we could find room 
for. More will be welcome if you run 
over those washboard roads in New 
Mexico and Arizona, jarring loose all 
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The rear of our car. 


the bolts in the plate attached to the 
bottom of your crank case, allowing all 
your oil to run out! Like the wise 
mechanic said, as he rebored our scored 
cylinder block: “Oil is cheaper than 
machinery !” 


EXT in line, I guess, would be 

water. Always carry at least one 
two gallon canvas water bag. The 
water in the bag is cooled by evapora- 
tion. It seeps‘through the canvas bag 
and evaporates upon striking the air. 
We hung ours on the side of the car, 
where it worked wonderfully well. This 
offers nice, cool drinking water, even in 
very warm climates. Watch so that 
the swinging bag doesn’t rub against 
the car much or it will wear through 
in a very short time. We also carried 
a metal canteen of water in the car. 
This, however, will get very warm. 
But you’ll welcome this extra supply 
if you’re out in some desert country 
and happen to break a hose connection 
on the radiator, losing most of your 
water. By the way, always carry sev- 
eral hose connections, a timer, a fan 
belt and-a set of spark plugs. You 
can’t tell when you’re going to need 
any or all of them. 

If you don’t have a speedometer, have 
one installed, because many of the 
tourist books direct turns in the roads 
and describe scenery by means of miles 
and tenths of a mile. Also a speed- 
ometer is a positive means of checking 
for gas and oil mileage in addition to 
being the arbitrator for distance guess- 
ing arguments. It will tell you how 
far it was from the place you shot your. 
last sixteen bullets at a galloping jack- 
rabbit, to the next town where you 
couldn’t find a piece of lead to fit your 
rusty six gun. It will tell you accu- 
rately the distance to those twinkling 
lights which you saw flickering over the 
prairie. You had guessed four miles 


(Continued on page 180) 
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BLIND POOL JOKER IN MIGRATORY BIRD 
LAW 


HE Blind Pool Game Refuge Bill is again be- 
fore Congress. It has a good chance of being 
passed. The Bureau officials in Washington 

allied with the professional protectionists of New 
York City have succeeded in tacking it on to the 
Migratory Bird Law. The latter is a meritorious 
piece of legislation. The joker they have attached 
to it strikes at the heart of self-government. It 
throttles the splendid State Game Commissions 
that have been built up in many states and are be- 
ing developed in others. 

The Bureau Chiefs in Washington and their 
adroit associates in New York are intent upon get- 
ting into their own hands the game funds of the 
country. They have enlisted the support of Sen- 
ator Norbeck from South Dakota, chairman of the 
Agricultural Committee. The bill, through his in- 
fluence, has been sent to the Senate without the 
open committee meeting that permits the public to 
register their objections to legislations. 

If this bill is passed it will confer law-making 
powers upon the clerks of the Biological Survey. 
It clearly provides that the rules and regulations 
which they may make should have the force of 
law. It confers police powers upon the Secretary 
of Agriculture and his employees—something that 
was not even remotely contemplated when his de- 
partment was organized. 

If this bill is passed it will deny the citizen the 
right of trial in his own community. It authorizes 
a petty federal official to drag 'a reputable citizen 
hundreds of miles for trial before a federal official 
located in another state. The bill authorizes fed- 
eral officials to arrange settlements without trial. 
This provision is an incentive to dishonesty. It 

‘encourages petty officials to practise petty annoy- 
ances upon sportsmen whom they may find afield. 

If this bill is passed it will enable a group of 
men in Washington to remove hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars from the state in which it was 
collected and disburse it when and where they will. 

This bill, in practically the same form, was de- 

- feated in the 67th, 68th and 69th Congresses. 

Mr. Mondell, the Republican floor leader, in de- 
nouncing the Game Refuge Bill, said: “I believe the 
measure is so far-reaching in ‘its consequences, it 
would be so tremendously harmful in the long run 
to my country and to its people that I cannot sup- 
port it or any part of it.” 

Mr. Garrett, the Democratic floor leader, said he 





was opposed to the legislation and asked, “How 
long do you think we can continue to yield to the 
blandishments, the propaganda and the tempta- 
tions of expediency in measures such as this.” 

Judge Ward, the Congressman from North Caro- 
lina, scored the bill as the crowning infamy of 
them all. 

Ex-Senator Wadsworth of New York, in a re- 
cent address, said, “There has been built. up at 
Washington a bureaucracy so vast and complicated 
that no one can understand the operations of the 
government of the United States as it exists to- 
day. It is a bureaucracy which is not responsive 
to public sentiment. We :re whittling at the struc- 
ture established by the forefathers, and if we 
whittle long enough we shall destroy it.” .- 

Mr. Keith McCanse of Missouri says, “It is all 
wrong for the double license to be inflicted upon 
the hunters of the United States in order to create 
a tremendous fund for use of bureaucracy. Do we 
want to create in Washington another powerful 
federal bureau with its agent nosing into every 
nook of the land?” 

If this bill becomes a law it will be because the 
sportsmen of this country and their representa- 
tives in Congress do not understand its far-reach- 
ing influence. Write or wire to your Senator to 
defeat Senate Bill 1271. 
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MIGRANT SHORE BIRDS IN 
SOUTH AMERICA 


F the many species of North American shore- 

birds, there are only 12 that do not visit South 

America part of the year, and no fewer than 
24 species pass as far south as Argentina and 
Chile. In spite of ample protection during their 
breeding season, many of these birds had been de- 
creasing in numbers to such an alarming extent 
that the Bureau of Biological Survey sent Dr. Alex- 
ander Wetmore, author of the new bulletin, and 
now assistant secretary of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute, to South America to investigate the conditions 
encountered by our shorebirds in their winter 
homes. 

Dr. Wetmore has written a most interesting and 
valuable report. He gives a clear picture of con- 
ditions in the southern republics. 

Legislation for the protection of birds, it was 
found, is in somewhat the same stage as in the 
United States 30 years ago. A number of conser- 
vation laws have been placed on the statute books, 
, but the public generally has not as yet been edu- 
" cated sufficiently to their observance. The laxity, 
says Doctor Wetmore, is due partly to the fact that 
extensive settlement and development, with conse- 
quent excessive hunting, has been comparatively 
recent, and partly to the large proportion of colon- 
ists from the south of Europe, in parts of which 
killing is still a sanctioned custom and where senti- 
ment for the protection of birds, particularly the 
smaller species, is notably wanting. Consequently. 
a number of the most valuable and desirable of 
the shorebirds that seek winter homes in South 
America are being destroyed in inordinate num- 
bers, a condition that renders ineffective to a cer- 
tain degree the proteetion afforded them in this 
country and Canada, 
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Copies of the report of the investigations (Tech- 
nical Bulletin 26-T) may be obtained from the 
United States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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BIRD HOUSES IN THE WOODLOT 


'N an article on the subject of the relationship of 
| birds to the woodlots, Mr. McAtee of the New 

York State College of Forestry recommends that 
woodlot owners place nest boxes for birds that 
make their homes in cavities of trees. 

This is necessary in the modern woodlot, because 
most of the natural homes of these birds have been 
destroyed by cleaning up the floor of the forest. 


Water supply is an essential factor in the en- 
couragement of bird life. Without water there 
can be no bird life. Winter feeding is also of first 
importance and if we are to plan to help birds 
solve their food problems we must bear in mind 
that winter is the time of greatest need. * Winter 
foods commonly used include suet, pork rinds, 
bones with shreds of meat, cooked meat, meal 
worms, cut apples, crackers, crumbs, nuts, cereals 
and seeds. The devices most suitable for wood- 
lot use are the so-called food-bells and food houses 
which will hold a considerable supply of food. One 
‘of the receptacles recommended by Mr. McAtee is a 
cocoanut with a hole bored in one end and the 
cavity filled with a food mixture. The cocoanut 
yay be suspended from the limb of a tree by a 
wire. It is weather proof. Cans with small open- 
ings may be substituted for cocoanuts; food bas- 
kets in any size made of wire netting or metal 
grating may be hung up. The food house is a per- 
manent structure with a solid roof and glass front 
to permit observation. The food trays in these 
houses are entirely sheltered from the weather, 
hence are available to birds throughout the winter. 
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THE HEAD WATERS OF OUR STREAMS 


HIS matter of protecting the headwaters of 

the streams is of such vital importance that it 

cannot be measured in words.. It strikes at 
the very foundations of national life and prosper- 
ity. We cannot ignore it without paying a price 
that is all too tragic to contemplate. 

“The erosion of soil is a tremendously serious 
problem that is inseparably interwoven with forest 
devastation,” writes the Hon. Martin L. Davey. 
No man living can speak more authoritatively of 
problems affecting cur forests and our soil. 


“Some two years ago the Potomac River was on 
2 rampage and a great flood was sweeping down 
past the city of Washington. As is always the 
fase with floods, the water was muddy, and I said 
0 myself as I watched it, ‘What part of my coun- 
ty is making this terrible contribution of pre- 
lous topsoil to the sea? After the flood waters 
lad subsided, I went down to look at the results 
n Potomac Park, and there on the grass was an 
inch or two of soil—=preciéus topsdil—deposited 
by the waters that had goiie: It was only a tiny 
ortion of the tremendotis quaiitities that had been 
wept oceanward., Eyé¥y great flood takes its toll 
f the soil from thé ihtérior of America: 
‘Is it possible that aiiyone would doubt the rela- 














































tion between forest devastation and floods? The 
more serious floods would not be possible if the 
forests remained to hold the water in check and 
let it seep out gradually as was intended by the 
laws of nature. A friend of mine told me of being 
on a fishing expedition up in the wilds of Canada 
where the profligate hand of man had not cut 


away the woods. He told me that it rained three 
days and three nights and that the water in the 
stream was raised only a little as a result. But more 
important than that, he told me that the water was 
scarcely discolored, which meant that the precious 
topsoil remained where it was intended to be. 

“TI say to you now that if we do not turn our at- 
tention immediately to conserving our existing 
forests and to reforesting denuded areas, that we 
must expect to pay the penalty of even greater 
and more damaging floods than are being experi- 
enced at present.” 
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THE FRIENDLY CHICKADEE 

OMETIMES we wonder how lonesome would be 

the wintry woods without the presence of the 

cheerful, always happy, black-capped chicka- 
dee. Thoreau speaks of their “faint, silvery, lisp- 
ing notes, like tinkling glass.” To every woods 
lover it is the most friendly of sounds—a bit of 
music lost in snowy solitudes. 

The bird owns the spirit of youth, of an irre- 
pressible happiness—a dash of spring buoyancy 
sprinkled upon the gloomy quietude of winter. 
No bird is more friendly, more welcome to eye 
and ear, to heart itself. It approaches to a few 
crumbs and patience, an unafraid little creature 
who trusts the extended hand, the offering within. 

A genuine woods lover, it frequently wanders 
into the clearing around the lonely cabin, the yard 
of the humble farm, the trees about the city home. 
There is a flutter of small wings, the sight of a 
little bird perched upon a swinging pine bough, 
the sound of a string of dripping notes, and sud- 
denly the shadowy loneliness is taken out of .a 
long mile and a longer hour. 

Morning, noon and late afternoon, in sunshine 
and storm, the bird radiates good spirits, and for 
redman and white it extends the warmest in greet- 
ings. It is gay, almost talkative—if the “day-day- 
day” notes can be translated as such. And the 
more stormy the weather the more friendly the 
greeting to the tired trail-wanderer in the woods 
heading slowly homeward. If man had only the 
bird’s spirit, gone would be winter’s old fear. 
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RESTIGOUCHE OPENED TO ANGLERS 


HE latest bid that the Province of New Bruns- 
wick had made for the favor of the sports- 
man is the opening of part of that famous 

salmon river, the Restigouche, to any sportsman 
who can pay a fair sum for a day’s fishing. Here- 
tofore, it has been impossible for anybody to fish 
the Restigouche unless he rented fishing water 
for a term of several years. No money could get 
you a day’s fishing dr 4 week’s fishing. Now the 
proviiice has made it possible for men in ordinary 
circumstances to realize their dream—a week’s 
fishing for the salmon of the Restigouche. 
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sumers’ League” is ever organized 

to consider officially their relations 
to man, it’s a safe guess that the motto 
selected to hang over their collective 
fireplace will be Ruth’s pledge of loyal- 
ty—“Whither thou goest I will go, and 
where thou lodgest I will lodge.” Fur- 
thermore, it’s an equally good guess 
that individually and collectively they 
will abide by that pledge to the extent 
of their ability. 

This may seem far-fetched, but the 
undisputed fact is that the small ro- 
dents, widely distributed, prolific, active, 
and adaptable beyond other forms of 
life, are man’s most formidable natural 
competitors. Because of their adapta- 
bility they have profited exceedingly 
from man’s conquest of the globe, in- 
creasing in numbers where most other 
mammals decrease before the human 
advance. They are not to be despised 
because of their small size, for their 
numbers more than balance their de- 
ficiencies in that respect. The plain 
unvarnished facts are, that without 
constant battle, the rats and mice in- 
festing our cities, and the many other 
rodents found in rural districts might 
easily make living conditions impos- 
sible in large areas. 

Let us examine the situation and see 
first just what we have done and are 
yet doing, to promote the welfare and 
happiness of our rodent population. 
We laboriously build railroads, motor 
trucks, cars, and ships to carry us and 
our belongings over the landscape, both 
solid and liquid, and the house rats and 
mice with never an effort on their part 
have traveled to the ends of the earth 
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with us. We build great buildings and 
fill them with edibles and providential- 
ly, from the rat and mouse viewpoints, 
provide these rodents with meals and 
lodging in a fortress impenetrable to 
their natural enemies. 
der they stick closer than a brother to 
the human race? 
develop new crops at great expense and 
find we are providing new and delec- 
table foods for the multitudes of native 
rodents that respond to this kind- 
heartedness by multiplying and replen- 
ishing the earth with great enthusiasm. 
For instance, no one who has seen 
pocket gophers increase from a pair to 
the quarter section, to ten pairs to the 
acre, following the planting of alfalfa, 
can doubt that this crop is the greatest 
boon to these animals since pocket 
gophers were invented. One who has 
seen the ground-squirrel armies mov- 
ing into the wheat fields or irrigated 
lands of the West, has no doubt of the 
squirrel’s appreciation of the additional 
food supply. 

The jack-rabbit thousands that in- 
vade the stockman’s fields and under- 
mine his haystacks in a few nights 
would have starved miserably on the 
desert but for the fact that human bed 
ings labored through the summer to 
grow and stack the succulent hay in the 
oftentimes mistaken belief that they 
would feed it to their cattle and sheep. 

A lot of farmers in Virginia’s famous 
Shenandoah Valley worked for years 
raising apple trees to feed the pine 
mice through the winter of 1916-17. 
They, no more than countless other 
farmers throughout the land who have 
suffered similar though less conspicuous 
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the mouse standpoint however, it was cedai 
just as welcome as if served as a seven- foods 
course banquet with trimmings. Man well-| 
has indeed been kind to these small bark 
Is it any won- folk. porcu 
There is no doubt about it, this is the musk 
We introduce and age of Rodents. Entomologists warn ed by 
us that the age of insect dominance is mouse 
peeking around the corner at us—in tree 
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right now. We have been warned that the g1 
the age of mammals is drawing toa and g1 
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are perhaps going the way of the and m 
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dently” speaking) that an individual 
census of the family in the United 
States alone would be beyond the pow- 
ers of our, best end-to-end statisticians. 
And as for a counting of noses of the 
world’s rodents, only an astronomer 
accustomed to measuring things in 
terms of light years, could get within 
sight of the total with the largest tele- 
scope yet made. 

Leaving the census taking to others, 
it is sufficient to say that there are few, 
if any, sections of land in Uncle Sam’s 
wide domain without its quota of these 
small folk. Our driest and hottest 
deserts, the. heaviest and darkest for- 
ests, the most carefully cultivated fields, 
our cities and towns, and even our 
lakes and streams, furnish suitable 
means of subsistence for them. Only 
the snow and ice-clad tops of our high- 
est mountains are free of them and at 
that a white-footed mouse making its 
home at 16,000 feet altitude on Mount 
Orizaba holds the North American 
record for high living. 


ATURALLY a family of such wide 
distribution has cultivated a vari- 
ety of tastes and habits. In the dense 
coniferous forests of the Northwest, 
there is a little tree mouse that lives, 
so far as known, on the pulp and fir 
and spruce needles; another rodent 
from the same section, known as the 
mountain beaver, feeds largely on 
cedar and fir limbs and bracken fern— 
foods at which even a goat curls the 
well-known lip of scorn. There are 
bark peelers such as the beaver and 
porcupine, root and clam eaters in the 
muskrat tribes, insect eaters represent- 
ed by the dainty little grasshopper 
mouse of the West, nut eaters in the 
tree squirrels of various kinds, and 
root eaters like the pocket gophers; but 
the great bulk of them are seed eaters 
and grazers such as the rabbits, ground 
squirrels, and prairie dogs, woodchucks 
and many varieties of mice. Most of 
them are carnivorous when opportunity 
offers, and many occasionally cannibal- 
istic. House rats and mice are omniv- 
orous, subsisting on 
anything available 
from cup grease 
and thin flour 
paste, to the dain- 
tiest viands pre- 
pared for human 
consumption. 
Many of our 
native forms show 
astonishing wil- 
lingness to adapt 
themselves to any 
food supply we put 
before them. In 
this flexibility of 
taste and their 
prolificness lies the 
secret of their suc- 
cess in challenging 
the human race for 
dominance in this 
world. 
Some of these 


‘as well as the val- 


animals, such as the beaver or the 
muskrat, are valuable for their fur, 
and even the prolific muskrat is not 
able to maintain its numbers against 
commercial demand 
for its hide while 
the larger and 
more valuable 
beaver is extermi- 
nated over most of 
the territory it 
formerly occupied. 
Rabbits and squir- 
rels are game ani- 
‘mals over large 
territories and 
consequently they, 


uable fur bearer, 
are protected by a 
multitude of laws 
providing closed 
seasons, bag lim- 
its, etce., designed 
to preserve breed- 
ing stock. 

The lesson would 
seem to be that if Saag 59 
only pocket-gopher be ak 
stew, or mouse 
dumplings, or 
ground - squirrel 
furs, could be made 
popular enough to pay for commercial 
pursuit, our rodent problems would be 
solved. As there is remote prospect of 
such occurrences, these pestiferous ani- 
amls, worthless as game or fur, have 
continued to increase in numbers until 
they exact a toll from the American 
people of hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars each year. If left strictly alone 
without natural or artificial checks, 
rodents would soon overrun the world, 
but fortunately Mother Nature provid- 
ed some checks of her own to prevent 
the undue increase of these animals, 


and man, by necessity, supplies others. . 


A short discussion of natural condi- 


tions in areas where man has not 


interfered, may give us a basis to 
understand just what happens when 


human beings appear upon the scene. 








The prairie dog is 
destructive rodents. 


There are intricate relations and 
contacts (complicated even beyond the 
imagination of «<« persons who build 
cross-word puzzles) among all animals 
and plants living 
in a given area. 
The sum total of 
these relationships 
is expressed in a 
rough and always 
fluctuating balance 
between the vari- 
ous forms which 
regulates the pro- 
portional number 
of each to the total 
population. This 
is the famous “bal- 
ance of nature” 
talked about glibly 
by many persons, 
but yet little 
enough understood 
by even our great- 
est students of 
Biology. This term 
“balance of nature” 
covers a vast com- 
plicated mechanism 
which can bring 
astonishing results 
in unexpected 
places if it is upset. 

Since we are dealing with rodents, let 
us consider what in a purely natural 
condition keeps the short-tailed meadow 
mouse, for example, from increasing 
indefinitely until it devastates the land- 
scape like a plague of locusts. With 
their tremendous rate of increase, a 
direct result of their anti-race suicide 
tendencies, they could do it in a few 
years if unmolested. However, Nature 
left alone has many ways of blocking 
such an increase. There are possibly 
many factors yet unknown that may 
enter into this scheme, but some of the 
important known ones are: natural 
enemies which prey upon them, un- 


one of the most 









favorable weather conditions during the 


mating season, food supply, and disease. 
Our meadow mice spend their lives 


avoiding the unwelcome attentions of 


snakes, weasels, 
skunks, foxes, 
coyotes, hawks, 
and owls, and 
many other of the 
predatory folk, 
none of whom are 
averse to a meal 
of juicy meadow 
mouse. For many 
years these ene- 
mies, combined 
with the natural 
death rate among 
the young, will 
serve to limit their 
numbers in a given 
area. 

Eventually a 
favorable breeding 
season for mice, an 
unfavorable one 
for some of their 
(Cont. on p. 182) 
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as otherwise pro- 

vided in this act, 
it shall be unlawful for 
any person within this 
state to possess or have 
in his custody or con- 
trol, or within any 
vehicle in which he is, 
an occupant, any pistol, 
revolver or other fire-~ 
arm without having o 
license. to possess or 


S ECTION 5. Except 


carry eoncealed such 
firearm. ... 
“Section 7. It shall 


be lawful for (a list of 
divers kops, kommis- 
sioners and other kut- 
ups) upon proof that 
the person applying 
therefor is of good 
moral character (more 
bunk along this line) a 
separate license to pos- 
sess at his place of 
residence or place of 
business or both... 
a pistol revolver, or 
other firearm for a 
period. of one year. 
(Then more bunk along 
these lines.) 

“All applications for 
such licenses... shall 
in addition have affixed 
thereto. a photograph 
and fingerprints of the 
licensee and contain a 
description of the 
weapon authorized to 
be possessed.” 

Violation of the 
above insane provisions, 
according to the act, is 
to be punished by $500 
fine or three years in prison or both, 
including confiscation of the weapon 
or weapons. 

This may sound highly humorous to 
you, Mr. Shooter, but do you happen to 
know that this extract I am giving to 
you is from the notorious Salus Bill, 
Senate No. 7, Pennsylvania Legislature, 
introduced “by request” in January, 
1927, and that it camé within two votes 
of passage, being -beaten only by a fili- 
buster? 

Do you realize that this bill refers to 
any firearms from.your kid’s .22 single 
shot to your trusty old double barrel? 

Do you appreciate that the average 
cost of such annual license would be 


from $5 to $7—for the various petty 
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“Home is ‘the hunter, home from the hill.” 


fees ar @ Tor the fingerprints and photo- 
graph gs which must be attached? 

Do you appreciate that a license to 
keep @ld Betsey Parker or Smith or 
Wir ¢hester in the closet in your house 
cov Jd ‘be mefused by any petty official 
an d that you would either have to give 
U'p ithe gan ior suffer the penalties 
N ser:tioned therein—that you would auto- 
mMma‘tically thecome ‘a common criminal 
amd be hemiled with common criminals? 

And, lest the shooter living in other 
states feels that this is a good time to 
indulge im: «a satirical grin at the ex- 
‘pense of the Pennsylvania shooters 
threatened; «with the insanity I have 
described “hereim, let me assure him 
that a coy gy wf practically this bill was 
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sent to every Iegisla- 
ture and every Govern- 
or in the United States 
by the National Krime 
Kommission which 
drew and _ sponsored 
this bill. ‘ 

It is an open attempt 
to disarm the American 
people, to assemble the 
sheep ready for the 
shearing. It is but the 
start of matters. You 
can’t shear sheep until 
you get them nicely 
corralled, you cannot 
disarm our people until 
you find out by this 
preliminary license 
scheme what law-abid- 
ing citizens own guns 
and where to find them. 
Then the next grand 
step to aid organized 
crime will be in order. 

Watch your legisla- 
ture. The fizzle of the 
attempt in  Pennsyl- 
vania is but the start. 
There is nobody to fight 
the battle of the sports- 
man, but the sportsman 
himself. 


The Dime Test 
ANY a 12 gauge 
gun has sunk 

without trace in the 
eyes of the owner or 
the prospective owner 
when the old and infal- 
lible “dime test” was 
applied. In the mind of 
‘many a shotgun owner 
this is the last word— 
. dt is a sort of third 
degree for the shotgun to undergo. 

So having noted just the other day 
a committee gravely giving a new gun 
the works via the Uncle Sam silver 
gauge, I dropped past the bank and 
secured five dimes. Yes, I had to swap 
other coins for them, my standing with 
the bank is not yet on the jawbone 
basis. 

Two of the dimes were somewhat 
ancient boys with nice smooth edges 
and sides, but still in good circulating 
condition and about middle-aged ™ 
point of years since their vintage. 

The old reliable Starret micrometer 
stated that the two were practically the 
same in diametgr, baing .497 inch. Three 
were new, arid. .meajsuréd' .703 each. 
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Pipe Smoker Hun 
Two Years For 
Right Tobacco 











Finally discovers it with- 
in reach of everyone 






The good old maxim, “If at first you 
don’t succeed, try, try again,” evidently 
applies to tobacco as well as anything 
else. Here’s the story of a man who 
persevered until he found the kind of 
pipe tobacco he spent two years search- 
ing for: 








Dallas, Texas; 
March 22, 1927 






Larus & Bro. Co., 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 

The worst thing in the world to try 
to find is a good pipe tobacco that is 
well within the reach of everybody, and 
at the same time does not taste like it 
had just come out of the cabbage patch, 

I have been smoking a pipe for two 
years and have just this month started 
to smoke a real smoke, Edgeworth. If 
at first you don’t succeed, try, try 
again. Believe me, I tried for two 
years, but finally success is more than 
mine. 

I have just been looking around, and 
have found to my delight that I can 
get Edgeworth practically anywhere. I 
even found it out at the lake near 
Dallas where I go fishing. Oh boy, 
what a combination—a perfect day, a 
can of good tobacco, and your pipe. 

I always thought these ad letters 
were the bunk, but this time I know 
somebody is wrong and that is me. 

Here’s to old Edgeworth, 


Edmund Condon. 























To those who have 
never tried Edge- 
worth, we make this 
offer : 

Let us send you 
free samples of Edge- 
worth so that you 
may put it to the pipe 
test. If you like 

s the samples, 
ORTH) you'll like Edge- 

worth wherever 
and whenever 
you buy it, for it 
never changes in 
quality. 

Write your 
name and address 
to Larus & Brother Company, 7 S. 21st 
Street, Richmond, Va. 

In addition to the various regular 
sizes in which Edgeworth Plug Slice 
and Ready-Rubbed are offered, there is 
a special week-end-size can for 35c that 
is just the thing for outdoor men who 
love their pipes. 


[% your radio—tune in on_ WRVA, ne tena | 

































Va.—the Edgeworth Station. Wave length 


254.1. meters. Frequency 1180 kilocycles 
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try will average .730 in the cylinder 
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he gauge gun made in this coun- 
portion of the bore—back of the choke. 

Degrees of choke used in this country 
are about like this, varying with the 
factory’s idea of the meaning of the 
terms. 

Full choke, a reduction of the bore 
by .040 inch, and thus a muzzle diame- 
ter of .690. 

Modified choke, a reduction of .030 
and a muzzle of .70. 

Modified cylinder, a reduction of .020, 
and a muzzle of .71. 

So-called cylinder will run about .010 
reduction and a muzzle of .72 to .725. 
True cylinders are not made by Ameri- 
can factories. because they are extreme- 
ly rotten shooting shotguns. 

Referring again to our. dimes, we find 
that the two worn coins would pass the 
tightest choke found on our guns and 
would thus falsely declare them to be 
without choke. 

The three new dimes would pass the 
modified cylinder chokes, and some 
modified choke guns. So the refusal of 
a gun to pass our new dime would 
mean only that it is tighter than .703 
and might be either choke or modified. 

It is well for the dime-devotees to 
remember that choke is merely relative, 
and is the reduction of the cylinder 
bore by about .04 inch. If the bore 
happened to be oversized like some Fox 
guns and .74 to .745, then a full choke 
gun might still be .705 and would pass 
our newest dime. As a check up on 
this, I just stepped over to the gun 
case with a dime made in 1912, with 
most of the milling on the edge still 
lightly visible, and passed it down the 
muzzles of both barrels of a fine 80% 
Fox ‘sitting there. In turn my choke 
gauge states that the muzzles measure 
-70, and that the cylinder part mea- 
sures .75, that is an extra heavy choke 
on an over-bored gun, of .05 inch. Yet 
it passed a fairly new dime. 


De-handicapping the Small 
Bore Gun 


pany now and then there bobs up 
. the question as to where the shoot- 
er of a small bore gun should stand at 
the traps in order to equalize the dif- 
ference between his popgun and the 
regular 12 gauge. Most of the time the 
flinty-hearted shooter of the 12 gauge 
tells him to stand at 16 yards like a 
man and that if he. does not fancy. this 
verdict, to get himself a real gun. 

Our British friends have tried to 
work out a table of distances in such 
de-handicapping process and arrive at 
the following conclusion: 


Gauge Shot Yards 
12 1% oz. 16 
16 1. oz. 14% 
20 %%e OZ 13% 
28 5@ OZ. 10% 

.410 1s OZ 8 


American maximum shot loads run 
heavier than these figures in all but the 
.410, which is ordinarily % oz. or, at 
most, .87-0z. The proportion would be 
the same, for all the gauges but this 
410. 

There are jokers in this table which 





are not shown by contem 
figures. One of them is that an ounce 
of No. 8 shot will break about 99% of 
the birds thrown at 16 yards, unless 
they are unusually tough birds per- 
sonally. 

In fact, No. 8 is used by many trap- 
shooters where the birds are easy- 
breaking, and it is a good way to 
thicken the pattern of a gun that is a 
trifle open for the noble clay bird game. 
An ounce contains about 415 pellets, as 
against 440 average for 1% oz. of 7's. 

The chief handicap of the small bore 
gun lies not in deficiency of shot, but 
in lightness and lack of steadiness of 
gun, often complicated with stocks too 
crooked for the clay bird game. The 
only fair comparison would be to load 
these small bore shot loads into 12 
gauge shells and shoot them in a stand- 
ard heavy 12 gauge gun in the hands 
of an expert shot. You’d be surprised 
at how few birds you’d lose at 16 yards 
with even % oz. of shot. 


More About the 80-Yard Gun 


BRITISH inquirer writes to Hen- 

ry Sharp, the great British au- 
thority, asking whether there is such a 
thing as a handy portable gun capable 
of killing ducks or geese with certainty 
at 80 yards. Sharp replies that with 
the single possible exception of the 
Health Chamberless gun, such a weap- 
on has not yet been devised. 


The British authority goes on to say 
that the combination of manageability 
and power is represented by the 1% oz. 
shot load, which may be fired in either 
the long chamber 12, or the 10 bore, 
either to weigh about 8 lbs., with the 
10 bore favored because of its better 
handling of large shot sizes. Mr. 
Sharp’s prescription of gun for the 80 
yard yearner is the 8-bore to fire 2 oz. 
of shot and weigh 10 lbs. 

All of which is out for the American 
shooter because such guns are pro- 
scribed by law in most states. 

As to an 8 lb. gun firing 1% oz. of 
shot, I don’t know. Our own 10 bore 
loads now contain 1% oz. of shot. 
Charles Askins, the well-known writer 
on shotguns, says that the 10 bore 
should weigh 10 Ibs. On the other 
hand, Lou Smith, of the Ithaca Com- 
pany, says that you cannot give away 
10 Ib. 10-bore guns, that this company 
once made up a batch of guns of this 
weight and that the guns stayed put 
about as well as the new dog who knows 
the way home to his old owner. Lou 
says they had to use hypnotism, diplo- 
macy, cajolery, sand-bags, chloroform 
and law-suits to get rid of these guns 
—and that nevermore. 


Shooting these big 15 oz. loads in 
my 9 lb. 10 bore gun is not uncom- 
fortable—in a horizontal line of fire. 
But, now and then you get into a posi- 
tion firing at an overhead duck about 
to pass back of you, and that gun, 
gauge and weight regardless, just nat- 
urally kicks you from your main-truck 
to your garboard strake: So the ques 
tion arises whether to get the gun 
heavy enough to neutralize to some 
extent these unfortunate happenings, 
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' take care of the recoil in most ordinary 
b of shooting where you don’t tie yourself 
less up into a human pretzel shooting at 
per- fowl that didn’t give you fair warning 
of their approach. 
rap- One thing of which I am pretty well 
asy- satisfied is this. If you are going to 
y to shoot these Super X, High Velocity 
is a Peters, Ajax Heavies or Heavy Duck 
ame or Nitro Express 12 gauge loads, you 
S, as had best stick pretty close to the 8 Ib. 
Te, mark—maybe over, but not under. 
pa Length of Barrel 
s of NLY, don’t get long barrels in 
3 too heavy guns, they are muzzle heavy 
The and add to its unwieldiness. The 30- 
load inch is long enough. And don’t accept 
» 12 any heavy gun that balances farther 
and- than 3 to 3% inches forward of the 
ands standing breech. A gun that is both 
rised heavy, and muzzle-heavy is no thing of 
ards joy and there is no necessity for it. 
Accuracy of Repeaters 

- T isa pretty generally accepted state- 
Hen- ment that these ordinary light 
au- weight commercial repeating rifles of 
ch a the class of the Model 90 Winchester, 
able Model 39 Marlin, Model 12 Remington, 
Linty etc., are not in the accuracy class of the 
with fine small bore match rifles like the 

the Model 52 Winchester, B S A No. 12 and 
eap- Springfield Model 1922. 

However, my Marlin friends don’t 
| say agree so far as their rifles are concern- 
lity ed. They sent to me some groups shot 
b Os with a 39, formerly the Model 97, their 
‘ther lever action .22, which would have been 
Dore, a credit to the best match rifle. Where- 
the upon I gently kidded them and told 
atter them to brush off the powder marks on 

Mr. the next batch. 
e 80 In reply thereto they send to me 
2 OZ. another batch of muzzle and elbow rest 
25-yard targets made with Model 39 
‘ican rifles, by their shooter, J. Denice. In 
pro- no case do the 5-shot groups run over 
%-inch outside diameter, the one 10- 
7. of shot group being 14-inch over all. 
bore All of which is pretty fair proof that 
shot. this is a highly accurate little rifle and 
riter that some of the commercial repeaters 
bore crowd the match rifles pretty closely in 
ther accuracy possibilities. 
yom- The old Model 1897 was my favorite 
way in the small bore family, and I have 
pany owned three of them. The new 39 
this seems to be just as good, with a better 
put pistol grip stock. The only change I 
10WS don’t fancy is doing away with the old 
Lou ejector which could be lifted out of its 
iplo- slot in cleaning the rifle to clear the 
‘orm way for the cleaning rod. 
runs 
a Questions and Answers 
-om- QuEstion—Can you give me any suggestions 
; on, or a formula for, a London Oil Finish on 
fire. a shotgun stock ? 
osi- SWARTMORE, PENNA. 
hout ANs.—Oil finish, as used by Savage Arms Co. 
Carefully sand the stock, then put it in a tank 
oun, of boiled linseed oil for two weeks until it is 
nat thoroughly saturated with oil. It is then taken 
ek “a - allowed to dry until the oil that exudes 
on the surface becomes slightly gummy, and it 
ues is then rubbed down with a pad. This pad 
should be about the size of an egg, made of 
gun cloth, and the inside filled with oil waste so 
ome that the gummy oil will not stick to the pad. 
Rub the stock until a glossy finish appears on 
ngs, the surface, then set aside until more oil exudes. 


















The Super-Sporter 
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Model 28 


This interesting 
news is fully set 
forth in the attrac- 
tive New Savage 
catalog. Send for 
yours, now! 
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Good News 


for the 1928 Sportsman! 


At left—Model 40 Super-Sporter Repeating Bolt-Action Rifle, 
Calibers .30-30, .250-3000, .300 and 30-.06, Raised ramp front- 
sight base, adjustable Sporting rear sight. Retail Price eee 
Model 45 (Special Finish) same specifications. Fitted with 
special new No. 40 Lyman Rear Peep Sight and folding middle 
sight. Checkered forearm and grip. Retail Price $39.75. 


At right—Model ‘28 Repeating Shotgun—12 gauge. Ham- 
merless take-down. High lustre charcoal-blue finish. With 
26", 28", 30" and 32" barrels—cylinder, modified or full-choke. 


He are two new Sporting arms—a repeating, bolt- 
action rifle and a repeating, hammerless shotgun—that 
will meet the ideals of almost any sportsman! 


The Super-Sporter reminds you of those expensive, imported 
big-game rifles, until you consider its price. Shortened bolt 
throw; fastest ignition of any similar rifle; full British fore- 
stock; high comb; magazine inserted from below, even with 
cartridge in chamber—and many other advantages. “The 
greatest rifle value in America!” 


The New Savage Model 28 Repeating Shotgun offers you 
the latest refinements in shotgun construction. Fine balance 
and “hang”; exceptional patterns and positive action dis- 
tinguish the Model 28. Thorough simplification of mecha- 
nism and strength where needed assure you a dependable and 
safe gun to use. 


And Still More News! 


The popular Savage 99-G Hi-Power Rifle more fully fits the 
needs of sportsmen. The pistol grip stock has been redesigned. 
Barrel is heavier and tapered, with raised ramp front-sight 
base. For .22 H.P., .30-30, 303 and .250-3000 calibers, bar- 
tels are now 22 inches. For .300 Savage, 24 inches. Attractive 
new charcoal-blue finish. 


Handsomer than ver are the 1928 Savage Sporters, in their 
new charcoal-blue finish. This applies to the Model 23A, 
23B and 23C, 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Dept. 527 Utica, N. Y. 


Largest Manufacturers of Sporting Arms in the World 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 


I Dept. 527, Utica, N. Y. 


| Please send me the new Savage catalog. 
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‘Travel Wher 


You Please ! 


Take a high-speed ZAGELMEYER 
4 AUTO CAMP TRAILER with you this 
year on your camping trip. Attaches to 
any make of car. Travels easily at any 
speed. Carries all luggage. Requires no 
unpacking. Just raise the canvas cover 
and your sleeping quarters are ready— 
rainproof and mosquito proof—beds off 
the ground. All the luxuries of home— 
electric light, kitchenette, ice box, tables, 
etc. Extra tent and canopy easily at- 
tached if needed for large camping party. 
SPECIAL PRICES NOW! 
Send for FREE CATALOG of Trailers 
and Camping Vehicles now offered at 
Special low prices for a limited time. 
ZAGELMEYER AUTO CAMP CO. 
703 S. Henry St., Bay City, Mich. 
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“Good” Said Uncle Sam’s 
Instructor Macnab 
HEN Captain ‘*Sandy’’ Mac- 
nab wrote his manual ‘“‘Indi- 
vidual Instruction in Rifle Prac- 
tice,” in 1917, he recommended 
Hoppe’s No. 9 and called it good. 
This leading U. S. Army instruc- 
tor in marksmanship knew that 
Hoppe’s Nitro Powder Solvent No. 
9 properly cleaned rifle bores and 
kept them’RUST free. No matter 













Send 10¢ in what ammunition you shoot, use 
stamps for sample No. 9 for proper cleaning and to 
of No. 9. prevent rust, in all firearms. 


Oil and Grease 

Use Hoppe’s Lubricating Oil for the working parts. 
Pure, light, penetrating, with high viscosity, and never 
gums. For an efficient and handy emergency cleaner 
and all-around rust preventive, use Hoppe’s Gun 
Grease. _Compounded especially to neutralize corro- 
sive acids. Ask your Dealer. If offered substitutes, 
please write to us. Guide for Gun Owners FREE. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2311 N. 8th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
RCD LORETTA TEAGUE FT SR eR 
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Good Meals—=Outdoors 
at LESS Expense 


Enjoy wonderful meals—at much less than it costs to 
eat at dusty wayside restaurants, fly-infested lunch 
counters or country hotels—on your vacation, tours, 


fishing, hunting, and week-end trips. 


You can now serve appetizing meals and ice cold 
drinks, fresh fish or meat, fresh milk, cream, butter 
and eggs, delicious sandwiches, crisp salads, iced 


fruits and berries, home baked pies and cakes. 


HawKeye 


Basket Refrigerators 


insure greater pleasure and more enjoyment to sports- 
men, tourists and all lovers of outdoor life. The in- 
sulated ice-chamber and dust-proof food compartment 
They are easy to 
ack, easy to carry and contain an ample food supply 
or 5 to 7 people, according to size. They are compact 


keep the food fresh and untainted. 


—low priced—economical—and Guaranteed. 
Write for Catalog and Low Prices 


Made in several popular sizes, attractive in appear- 


ance, handsomely finished and remarkably low priced. 


All leading dealers sell them. If your dealer does not 
—ask him to order one for you—or send your order 
direct to the factory. Our Guarantee insures perfect 


satisfaction—or Money Back. 


BURLINGTON BASKET CO. 


313 Hawkeye Bidg., Burlington, lowa 





3-in-One 
Oil for. 


Be Safe With 
3-in-One 


“You can buy cheaper oils, of course. But 
they are just common mineral oils, while 
3-in-One is a high grade oil compound that 
has been the shooter's standby for 32 years. 
It penetrates the pores of the metal, prevent- 
ing rust and pitting. Oils the moving parts 
perfectly. Doesn’t evaporate or gum.” 


At all good stores in Handy Cans and 
bottles. The Big Red “One” on the label 
is your safeguard. 

FREE Sample and Special Gun Circular 
3in-One Oil Co., 130 G. William St., N. Yees 


SAVE MONEY: PAY ONLY Ay Bg 


Alen tty 


i J , Wald se aay 


Maéeof durable weatherproof Khaki Tent Fabric;com- 
plo wite a y severed window and door, sod cloth, 
metal es, jointed poles and carrying bag. 
7x7 ft. only $13.95, delivered. Same tent 9 14x9 3 ft. and 
other at lowest prices. ae ee 
SEND NO MONE Y—Just name and ress. Pay 
only price of Tent on delivery. We prepay Express. 

WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 

Factory Prices save you Money. 


Etta WD, YRS 
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highest form of stock finishing. 
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QUESTION — Enclosed please find two-cent 
stamp for which kindly tell me what kind and 
make of rifle to buy as an all around rifle. 
Good for woodéhucks and deer. If the informa- 
tion calls for more money, please let me know 
and I will send it. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


ANSWER—We'll try to give you at least your 
two cents’ worth, but this might be a matter of 
opinion. 

The all-round rifle has unfortunately escaped 
the notice of our best arms factories up to this 
writing and they don’t make any. 

About the only way you can approximate it 
is to get the gun big enough for the biggest 
game you have in mind, and then regret the 
fact that it may now and then prove pretty 
tough on the smaller game. It is better, how- 
ever, to wreck the small specimens, particularly 
like the “‘chuck,” which is not often used for 
the pot, than to get something insufficient for 
the larger animals. 

In your case I would suggest the .250 Savage. 
It is plenty large enough for deer, and the soft 
point bullet will remove from the mind of the 
chuck any notion of traveling around after be- 
ing hit. Using full jacket bullets will cut down 
the wrecking tendency of this rifle on smaller 
game than deer, but they have more tendency 
to glance across two or three townships than 
the soft point. 

It is a highly accurate little rifle, has little re- 
coil, and shoots almost as flat as a stretched 
string up to 200 yards—less than 2% inches 
rise half way out. 

GuN EbpirTor. 

P. S.—Also the rifle to fire it can be had for 
about $32 after the first of the year—the new 
Super-sporter. 


surface is applied with the surface 






ten by Captain Edward ©. Crossman, “Big 
Game Rifles,” which interests the writer very 
much, as Mr. Crossman gives a very intelligent 
and unprejudiced description of the rifles he 
mentions. 

Now, I am interested in buying a rifle for 
deer and elk, and have had in mind the 309 
Savage, using 150 grain bullet, and I would he 
very much pleased to have Mr. Crossman’s 
opinion of this gun. He could either write me 
or an article in your magazine, which would be 
O. K. I would be glad to have his opinion both 
as to the advantages and the disadvantages of 
this rifle. The hunting would be done in rather 
brushy and timber country, but most distances 
would be from one to two hundred yards. 

We would be very much pleased for a reply, 
NEBRASKA, 


ANSWER—The only advantage I can sce for 
the .800 Savage is the fact that it is used ip 
either a bolt action or a lever action rifle, and 
so gives the lever action lover a close approxi. 
mation of the Springfield cartridge, in a light, 
neat, compact and fast lever action rifle. The 
cartridge is inferior to the .30-1906 or Spring. 
field cartridge both:in power and in varicty of 
loads and bullets available. . 


Unless you have some reason you have not 
stated, my advice is to get a rifle to fire the 
Springfield or .30-1906 ammunition. This of 
course provided you do not insist that it be a 
lever action. 

For a low-priced but apparently satisfactory 
rifle I suggest the new Super Sporter Savage 
just coming out. The Model 54 Winchester is 
a fine rifle, costing, however, about 45% more 
than the Savage. The Savage is to be cham. 
bered for .300, .30-30, .30-1906 and .250. The 
54 is chambered for the .80-1906 or the .270 
Winchester, a new ultra high velocity cartridge 
which ought to be satisfactory for both deer 


and elk. 
GUN Ebi7or, 





A Buck-Fever Sanitarium 


(Continued from page 141) 


stormed. “He seems to want mine as 
well as his own.” 

From then on we took things easy, 
and returned early to camp. 

Mr. Kilfoyle, Superintendent of the 
Spanish Ranch, was to join us in our 
hunt next day, and was kind enough 
to provide fresh horses for the entire 
party. We decided to take these horses 
to a camp about fifteen miles up in the 
mountains and leave them there over 
night. In this way we could take the 
car from the ranch next morning and 
cover the fifteen miles to the horses in 
short order, thus eliminating a ttire- 
some horse ride and also save a lot of 
valuable time. Late in the afternoon 
Camack and “Sooey” started for the 
mountain camp with the horses. “Mack” 
drove the car and Sooey led the horses. 
When the steeds were safely planted in 
their mountain camp, both boys return- 
ed to the ranch in the car and we spent 
the evening making our plans for the 
next morning. 


ITH Mr. Kilfoyle we were out 
bright and early and the car took 

us to our horses in jig time. We were 
glad we had taken the trouble to move 
the horses the day before, as there is 
a considerable difference between a 
mountain ride of fifteen miles on horse- 
back and the same ride in a sturdy 
automobile. Leaving the car, we start- 
ed for an old favorite spot that had 
always produced game. We picked up 
hot tracks at once. Here -we separated 
and spread out to cover as much area 
as possible. I was following the tracks 
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at about the center of the mountain and 
soon spotted a large buck in a patch of 
brush. While waiting for the others to 
get located, I noticed the buck making 
his getaway. I sent ten shots after 
him, but must have been using blanks. 
Following the tracks for about two 
miles to another patch of brush, we felt 
certain that he was in there. The boys 
surrounded the patch and I went in. 
Bertyn Williams waited near where | 
entered, as we figured the buck might 
try an old strategic stunt and “back- 
track.” And that is exactly what he 
did. ‘He doubled back on his own tracks 
and emerged from the brush right 
where he had entered. But we were 
too many for him and Williams dropped 
him with a shot through the hips. He 
was minus a horn on one side, indicat- 
ing a tough fight at some time. By 
the time he was dressed and strung up 
it was about nine o’clock. 

We continued on to other parts of 
the country, but found nothing, no 
even signs. We got into sheep country, 
and any deer hunter knows that game 
will be scarce there. We had run out 
of water, had none for either man 0 
horse. Some of the party wanted to 
go home, but I had been thinking al 
morning of another favorite fork ™ 
the canyon which I wanted to visit 
From former experience I was certall 
of finding game. The boys were will 
ing so we went there at once. Agall 
we spread out, Bertyn and I taking 
the center of the mountain, as before 

Again picking up hot tracks, Bertya 
and I separated, he going toward the 
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tracks which were getting hotter at 
each step. Suddenly shooting com- 
menced, but I could not see the target. 
Three of the boys near the bottom of 
the canyon were shooting almost direct- 
ly over my head. They had spotted a 
huge buck lying in short sage brush 
and watching us. He was almost in a 
line between Bertyn and me, about fifty 
yards above me and about one hundred 
yards below Bertyn. A shot struck 
him in the foot and he started away, 
when Sooey stopped him with a shot in 
the neck. He was the largest buck any 
of us had ever seen, with twelve points 
and a spread of thirty and one half 
inches, perfect horns. In the jubila- 
tion of the moment, tired muscles and 
thirst were forgotten. There was 
trouble ahead, however, as we had dif- 
ficulty in getting him out of the moun- 
tains. He kept turning the saddle. It 
was now very dark and chilly, and the 
trail was steep, although it was not 
very rough, and there was little brush 
to bother us. We hung this buck with 
the first one killed, where we could pick 
them up next day. Everybody, includ- 
ing the horses, was tired and hungry. 

We made a late start home and man- 
aged to get lost with the result that we 
had to cut through a number of barbed- 
wire fences in order to proceed. Some- 
one had to go for the car which was at 
the horse camp about twelve miles 
away. The job fell to me, so I left the 
party t6 proceed on their way home- 
ward. Striking off alone, I got lost 
again. After years of absence I could 
not recognize the country in the dark, 
but finally did make camp. There I 
found a message telephoned from the 
ranch reminding us that a chicken din- 
ner awaited us there and to hurry on. 
Not so bad! 

Weighing the deer next day was an 
event of interest. Each one made his 
bet as to the probable weight. The 
one-horned buck weighed 187 pounds 
and the big one weighed 218, dressed. 


Ts last day we covered about thirty 
miles, but saw no game, only the 
fresh tracks which we followed all day 
—we were just behind our game, but 
could not overtake it. Nevertheless, we 
were completely satisfied—overwhelm- 
ingly so. The rigors experienced on 
the trip had been amply rewarded in 
securing our game; but best of all, in 
renewing old acquaintances and in ex- 
periencing the joys of hardened mus- 
cles, appetites that would do credit to 
a healthy lumberjack satisfied by three 
big feasts of venison each day—with 
side orders of mallard, or bluebill, or 
teal—take your choice, and an ability 
to sleep standing up, only we were too 
tired to stand up. 


It was with considerable reluctance 
that we bade goodby to our old friends 
and started the somewhat trying drive 
back to Los Angeles, which we made 
without mishap in about two and one 
half days. 


Readers who are interested in trap- 
ping will be glad to know that the 
trappers are doing a wonderful busi- 
ness among the coyotes. They are 
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the game? 
happy of nights. 
them; the Shock Absorber has taken 
up the brunt of it. 
ings have given them unsurpassed 
eficiency, and have left no un- 
pleasant reminders. 
content! 
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RE you one of the many who come home 
from a fast day's shoot with a headache, 

sore shoulder, and the feeling that shooting 

is almost as rough on the shooter as on 

Browning users come home 


BROWNING 
Automatic Shoiguns Y 


purpose of 

this para- 

graph is to 

acquaint you 

with its ad- 

vantages. We use 

it ourselves for all 

shooting except 

traps; and it is 

our experience that 

when a man buys a 

Browning Sixteen, his 

shooting pals soon fol- 

low him. You may have 

thought that a 16 would 

handicap you among your 12 

gauge companions; but on the 

contrary, it will at least dupli- 

cate your 12 gauge field average 

and quite likely improve it. It is 

lighter, ‘speedier on the swing, and 

offers you supreme shooting comfort. 

Drop excess weight, avoid needless pun- 

ishment, and bag your limits regularly 

with a Browning Sixteen. 

An extra barrel of different choke fitted to your 
Browning gives maximum efficiency’ in all kinds of 
shooting. Furnished full choke, modified and cylin- 
der—instantly interchangeable. In sending for our 
catalog, write as long a letter as you like, asking all 


questions that occur to you on the subject of 
Browning Automatics. 


BROWNING ARMS CO, 
Founded 1870 by John M. Browning 
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BROWNING ARMS CO., Ogden, Utah. [B-1} 


Please send me, without charge or obligation, your illustrated catalog 
describing Browning Automatic Shotguns. 
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catching them by the hundreds in all 
the valleys of northern Nevada, and 
the hides bring good prices. A number 
of government trappers are at work 
there. I know two men who have four 
hundred traps out and are doing a 
great business. They use scent for 
bait, and many men are going into 
trapping as a lucrative business. Even 
boys as young as ten and twelve years 





















America’s champ- 
ion, Mrs. Harry 
Harrison, won the 
woman’s trap shoot- 
ing championship 
of America, and the 
} championship of 
New York State 
nine times because 
Ithaca lock speed 
improved her trap 

nd field shooting. 






Concerning the 







of interest was made with the 28-inch 
heavy testing barrel. When Stewart 
Edward White went to Africa in 1910, 
he took with him two varieties of game 
killing Springfield ammunition accord- 
















Send for free ing to the then spitzer-diving theory 
catalogue that held the spitzer bullet a deadly 
missile through its keyholing perform- 

fc po ance in tissue. 
One of these was the Russian or 
$37.50 to $750.00. Thomas “pencil point” spitzer Reming- 





ton bullet of 172 grains, the other was 
a Winchester bullet of 165 grains, both 
being full-jacket military type bullets. 

After his return from his second 
trip in 1912 White gave to me a box 
of this Winchester stuff. It had been 


BULL’S EYE PISTOL taken on safari in 1910, stored in 


For TARGET PRACTICE Nairobi until 1912, again taken on 
Made by Shooters of National Reputation | safari and brought back to this country. 


by an Obmols = Hence it had been subjected for two 

years to African climate and about ten 
thousand miles of sea trip. It was 
made seventeen years ago. 

July, 1926, it was fired for group. 
The five shots made a 4%-inch group, 
about normal for ammunition produced 
in 1909 when it was hot off the bat. It 
struck 5 inches higher than the 110 gr. 
Remington stuff fired for comparison, 
which grouped into 4% inches in this 
trial. 

Factory test of the Winchester stuff, 
made a couple of years ago for me, 
showed normal pressure and velocity, 
all of which indicates that it was pretty 
good stuff to start with. There are 
still no split necks or signs of brass 
trouble. 
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oP summing up of the various 
rifles used and the waste of per- 
fectly good ten-cents-per-each hulls is 
merely this: 

That so far as exterior ballistics are 
concerned, there is not enough variation 
in any of the Springfield ammunition 
named to justify changing the sights on 
a game shooting rifle at 200 yards. 
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shot double action; blued steel; gold 
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pretty good ones. 
I hadn’t been in my own cover very 
long when along came a pair. I was 
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are making money. I know one boy 
personally who puts in only his spare 
time after school, and who showed me 
seventy-five of the finest pelts when I 
was up there on this hunting trip. 

Independence Valley proves an irre- 
sistible magnet for the hunter who has 
once been there. Am I going again? 
Why ask? 





Point of Impact 


(Continued from page 145) 


That a fairly stiff barrel sporting 
rifle ought to deliver the entire range 
of Remington Springfield game bullets 
inside of eight or nine inches at this 
range. 

That a very light barrel rifle is a 
law unto itself and the only way to 
determine said law is to shoot the rifle 
over the 200 yard range and determine 
the correct setting. 


Also, as a gentle hint to avoid wast- 
ing ammunition, do not go histing the 
sights hither and yon while firing. 
After you get the rifle sighted to suit 
you with the ammunition you will most 
likely use, then without changing sights 
or point of hold, fire five shots or even 
three shots of the other varieties, get- 
ting a friend in the pit or far enough 
away to be safe between shots, to mark 
each shot fire so you can identify 
them when the composite target is ex- 
amined. Your Lyman 48 or other 
equally good sight will give you the 
answer of the change you would have 
to make to bring the group with each 
type, into the precise spot where you 
held, remembering that a Lyman eleva- 
tion unit of one minute on the gradu- 
ated elevation head is equal to 2 inches 
at 200 yards and that this is also true 
of the windgauge scale except that each 
division is equal to 4 minutes or 8 
inches at 200 yards. 

If you go potting shot after shot at 
the target while somebody marks for 
you, the net result will be a confused 
sensation and a lamentable hole in the 
ammunition supply. 

If, with such a sight as the Lyman 
48, and a group 6 inches too low and 
5 inches too far to the left, you cannot 
make the sight corrections to bring said 
group under your point of aim, then 
you had best return to the buckhorn 
sight and quit cleaning the rifle and 
join the glorious ranks of the rough 
and ready hunters. 


Experiences of an Amateur 
Duck Hunter 


(Continued from page 149) 


almost too weak to shoot, but I man- 
aged to get my gun up, and fire it off. 
I knew I was going to miss, for I was 
excited and simply fired into the air in 
front of the ducks. But to my surprise 
one of them came tumbling down. He 
hit the ground about twenty yards from 
me, and I was on top of him (Bill told 
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me late! : ne same time that he go 
there. I was yelling something. 

“A drake mallard,” said Bill, “and 
that was a good shot.” 

“T always aim at the drakes,” I said 
calmly, “and that wasn’t so much of a 
shot—not for me. I had a grandfather 
once—” : 

“Yes, yes,” said Bill, chewing on his 
cigar again, “but let’s get ready for 


















] WILL not go into detail, but we had 
five ducks when evening came, of 
which I shot one and Bill four, and we 
pulled out. But I was not through 
with hunting ducks. So we went along 
the road until we found a farmer, and 
made arrangements to spend the night 









always 










some live decoys in the morning. 

Sitting around the stove that night Catalog 
we learned that our host had lost more FREE 
than 600 acres of corn, which amounted 
to nearly $20,000.00 and the ducks were c 
solely responsible for this. Seven years Sign and SS 
before, he had moved into the bottoms Mail Coupon 
and was considered a wealthy man, but 
on account of the high waters and the 
heavy expenses, he had lost practically 
everything. We also learned from him 
that other farmers suffered similar 
losses. 

Long before daylight we arose and 
were on our way to our favorite hunt- 
ing grounds. The storm of the previous 
day had subsided and this morning was 
cloudy and cold. We staked out our 
decoys and Bill and I took possession 
of one blind while Anderson moved up 
a little way to another blind. After 
daylight we saw hundreds of ducks, but 
for some reason or other they would 


not decoy in. About noon the wind 
came up again and with it the ducks. and Mailing List Catalog 








































Anderson explained afterward that the Gives counts and prices on ver 8.000 
. erent lines of business. No matter 
ducks were on the river and when the what your business, in this book you 







wind came up they made for the shel- will find the number of your prospec- 
sa tive customers listed. 

tered places. “Keep your head down, Valuable information is also given as to 

’ ” ow you can use the mails to secure 

and don’t let them see your eyes,” I orders and inquiries for your products 





was warned, and as I crouched low I or eae oS ats 

peered through the vegetation and saw aera roe Toe ae 

a sight I never shall forget. The pic- Roe L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
ture is indelibly i d on my mind. Sailing 1 ; Ge dee eae 

y impresse z ¢ List Compilers—Business Statistics 

Those ducks came by the hundreds, Producers of Direct Mail Advertising 
they flew all around us, we could al- 
ways hear the whistle of their wings. 

At first I shot wildly, my heart was 
beating like a trip hammer, but after a 
while I got used to it and began to hit 
a duck now and then. I let the teal 
go—they flew awfully fast, and besides, 
who wants to shoot such a small bird? 
You can see that I was rapidly getting 
seasoned. 

We did not leave our places until 
four in the afternoon, and the ducks 
had been flying all day, tearing over 
our heads or coming in to live decoys. 
When we quit we had 38 mallards— 
yes, sir, every one was a mallard. They 
were of the large northern variety, with 
beautiful coloring and orange legs. 
They made a picture, I’ll tell you! 

And so that is how the duck shooting 
bug hit me. It is the prince of small 
game shooting, I’m sure. And next 
year? Well, just wait until next year. 
I bet I’ll get more than three out of 
388 ducks. I had a grandfather once— 
Stop me if you’ve heard that one. 
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Most Convenient 
Boat Ever Built 


Toss onto shoulder. Carry 
on running board. Transport 
enormous loads. Strong, yet 
very light. Won’t snag, tear 
or leak. Thousands have seen 
10 to 20 years hard service. 


ACME BOAT CO. 
38 Pike St., Miamisburg, Ohio 
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ever built. Hammerless. Famed Slide Action and 
originated by Marlin. Solid top protects face from flying car- 
tridges. Ivory Bead Front Sight and Flat Top Rocky Mountain 
Rear Sight, the best set of sights ever furnished on any 22 repeater. 
24-inch barrel, made with the same slow, painstaking care that 

brought fame to the Marlin nome. ican eed : 
* ° tw lo your heart good to see how eas this gun takes down. Your 
with him. He agreed to let us take N dealer will be ea to show ae how, just eee iti” batecds back and dis- 
ew connect. This is a powerful little rifle, ideal for target and small game— 

woodchucks, crows, hawks, gophers, squirrels, rabbits. 

New catalog containing complete description and illustra- 
tions now ready. Use the coupon and a copy is yours FREE, 


The Marlin Firearms Co., 95 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 
Please send me a copy of your new catalog. 
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A Perfect Squeeze Pull 


on the Trigger 


_—_* what you get when you put a Marlin Model 38 to 
your shoulder. Front and rear sights align naturally. All 

you have to think about is your mark. 
Among the treasures of a man who loves guns, you nearly 
find a Marlin Model 38, the sweetest —— 22 repeater 
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in 200%, 
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A new motor ideal for family 
row boat. 4to25m.p.h. 
i Sportwin — 2 H.P. onl 
Ibs. World’s finest light abe, nada a = 
younger children use motor. 3 to 13 m.p.h. 
Evinrude Boat Speed Guide tells you exactly which 
motor to buy to give you the speed you want on 
the boat you own. Insurance policy against fire and 
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Time payments — as small down t x 
puts an Evinrude on your hem. Pare 
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EVINRUDE MOTOR CO, 
714 27th Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Great With Outboard Motors 


In government use here and abroad. Boat build- 
ers since 1890. Many models. Satisfaction or 
money back. Send coupon below or postal card 
today for latest literature and New Low Prices. 
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THE ACME BOAT CO. 38 Pike St, Miamisburg, Ohio 
By return mail, please send me, without any 
obligation, full details of your Acme Folding 
Boats and Canoes. 
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MARTIN FLY-WATE 


Here is one of the sportiest reels that has 
ever been put on the market. Every fly- 
caster really needs one. 

Quick as lightning, sturdy and power- 
ful—yet it weighs only 6 ounces. 

The Fly-Wate gives a perfect balance 
to the Fly-rod. Holds 90 feet of ““G” line 
or a full H. F. H. double tapered line. 
Each reel comes énclosed in neat leather 
pouch and equipped with hardened steel 
line guide. Price only $10.00. Standard 
models with a “‘G” line capacity of 75 to 
250 feet, price $4.50 to $10.00 

Ask your dealer or write us direct for 
prices. Free illustrated circular on request. 


MARTIN AUTOMATIC FISHING REEL CO., INC. 
700 Main Street, Monawk, M. Y. 
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THOMAS HAND MADE RODS 


Are built by experts who know how. Made from the 
finest bamboo, light, resilient, perfectly jointed and bal- 
anced, to meet the general and also the various special 
requirements of the modern angling sport. Send for book- 
let describing these master rods and their manufacture. 


Write Today 
THOMAS ROD COMPANY 
168 PARK ST. BANGOR, MAINE 
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Lots of bass in these lily pads, 


Some Fish and Fishing Methods 


(Continued from page 147) 








for a cast into another pocket. One 
often finds out in a round-about way 
that this is a deadly way of fishing the 
floating plug bait. One fisherman I 
knew of who always got mixed up with 


| backlashes, would cast his lure out on 


the lake and, having a tangle to solve, 
would go at it the while the plug would 








lie there nodding on the water. Even- 
tually a bass would hit the lure so hard 
that he would be hooked in a manner 
in which escape was impossible. As 
this fisherman humorously remarked: 
“I have more strikes when I have a 
backlash than when my reel is work- 
ing. Every time I get a backlash I get 
a bass. I haven’t the patience to let 
the plug lie on the water long enough 
when the reel is working, but when I 
am fooling away with a tangle in the 
reel and the bait is lying there on the 
water, I am sure to catch fish.” And, 
true to form, one. day while the bait 
was nodding away on the water while a 
backlash was being straightened out, 
an eighteen pound muskellunge took a 
fancy to the bait and socked it so hard 
that it almost took the rod from the 
hands of the fisherman. Luckily the 
backlash was on the verge of being 
solved when this happened and the rush 
of the fish cleared the last snarls away! 


be is strange what tradition will do 
in establishing this or that lure or 
mode of fishing as the one to use and 
as being the one infallible one in the 
grab-bag of piscatorial tricks. Fisher- 
men believe emphatically that in crop- 
pie fishing one must have live minnows 
or the croppies will not deign to take a 
second look at your offering. However, 
a piece of flesh cut out of the back of 
a perch, an inch and a half in length 
by a half inch wide hooked on a sharp 
hook and moved through the water will 
catch all the members of this species 
that you desire. It is “nigger fishing” 
pure and simple, but it is surprising 
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how useful it proves to be. Once in a 
while a large bass or even a muskel- 
lunge.stops to sample this offering, with 
rather exciting results, I may say. It 
simply goes to prove that a small bait 
will catch as many large fish as will 
the large bait, yet the tradition holds 
good, now as ever, that to get large fish 
you need a large bait. More large fish 
come to their doom annually on smal! 
baits than on large ones. 

Then again we have a demand for a 
certain lure that has proven successful 
and therefore is accepted on its merits, 
being used in preference to all other 
lures. Just now in our northern states 
a type of June Bug spinner (a standard 
name for this lure and which is made 
by many manufacturers) is being used, 
successfully it is true, but with a parti- 
ality and cock-sureness that is humor- 
ous. Large fish are caught on it. The 
largest muskellunge in Minnesota for 
the 1927 season fell for this type of 
lure, a small one that had a-pike tongue 
on the bare hook. The fish weighed 
over forty-four pounds, and in propor- 
tion to its length and poundage, it 
should have refused anything short of 
a full length summer sausage or a ham, 
but here it dropped out of the picture 
by accepting a pickerel tongue on a 
small June Bug spinner. As a result 
of this capture and the story spread 
around that a pickerel tongue on a June 
Bug spinner would do the dirty work 
up in shipshape order, everybody I 
knew of was using June Bug spinners 
combined with pike tongues. It had to 
be pike tongues, of course. Nothing 
else would do! 


noe enough, the lure that 
one fisherman uses will prove val- 
ueless in the hends of another fisher- 
man. Some men may use pike tongues 
on up to dry flies and still not get the 
fish. Why is it? I know one crowning 
reason for it all and the reason may be 
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Mshing at the right time while the other 


one may not be on the waters when the 


fish are striking. In the summer espe- 
cially, and during the hot weather in 


particular, the fish feed from the first }. 


streak of daylight in the east on to 
about six or seven in the morning and 
then taper off to nothing at nine o’clock 
just when the late rising fisherman is 
getting abroad. Fish feed very early 
and late in the day and on into the 
night during the heat of the summer 
and one to have some real success must 
fish in accordance. However, there is 
some difference to be observed. In the 
northern part of Minnesota, say, or 
Wisconsin, the nights in the summer 
may be very chilly. Night fishing for 
bass in such regions is, therefore, a 
questionable matter, for the fish do not 
feed on chilly nights simply because the 
food they live on is not stirring about. 
But in southern Minnesota and in like 
regions where the nights are muggy 
and warm and the minnows are on the 
move, there you will have your excel- 
lent results at night fishing. In the 
north the early fishing in the morning 
is the one best bet. 

One thing is certain in regard to fish- 
ing and that is that if the fish do not 
take on one variety of bait they will 
grab up another. It is therefore neces- 
sary to experiment till you find what 
they want. One day the bass will be 
feeding in the pads. Obviously, then, 
the pork rind or pork chunk attached 
to the weedless hook is the thing and 
the shift should be made in keeping 
with your observations. Sometimes 
nothing will seem to be stirring around 
the pads. Then it follows that they 
may be in deep water, hence go after 
them in fifteen or twenty feet of water 
or deeper still if need be. Try hel- 
gramite and crabs—few fishermen do, 
by the way—as these prove invaluable 
at times when the fish are not striking 
in the inshore waters. Not one fisher- 
man out of a hundred, in fact, not one 
fisherman in five hundred, ever use 
either helgramite or crabs in spite of 
the fact that they are notable bass 
killers as bait. Some are of the opinion 
that it is only the freshwater crabs 
when in their soft shell state that are 
useful in this branch of deep fishing, 
but the hard-shells go just as well, in- 
deed, I have never seen any difference. 


Eureka Outboard Motor Boat 


HIS new outboard motor boat, de- 
signed and built especially for 4 

h. p. motors, has a liberal freeboard 
with the washboard around the cockpit 
which is so much desired. The extreme 
flare of the bow keeps the spray down 
and makes a very dry boat. 
_ In spite of the fact that the Eureka 
18 comparatively heavy and strongly 
built, it makes a speed of up to 16 
miles per hour. The motor, instead of 
being clamped on the stern, rests in a 
special compartment, doing away en- 
tirely with the danger of dropping the 
motor overboard. 

Additional information from _ the 
Service Department, 
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Always Carry a Spare Fishing Line 










REE successive 

years of sweeping 
popularity — 1925, 
"26, °27... ‘That: is 
what the  fly-fisher- 
men of the country 
think of the Ashaway 
Crandall’s American 
Finish Fly Line, in- 
troduced to them 
June 1, 1925. 


"Tie wilt tee fox hard: work 


LACING your fly with the accuracy and delicacy to get strikes 
from big fish—that is what the Ashaway Crandall’s. American 
Finish Fly Line is made for first. Feel the unusual weight, 
the smooth, fast-shooting surface, the great pliability or softness. 
There for casting fine and far. 
Then strength: The life of the silk is preserved indefinitely by the 
remarkably tough and elastic finish, forced into it under high vacuum. 
Original, exclusive, will neither harden nor turn sticky. Ask your 
dealer to show you one to suit your favorite rod. Should he be 
unable to, please write to us. 


Ashaway Line & Twine Mfg. Co., Box 631, Ashaway, Rhode Island 


SHAWAY 


Aire F ishing Lines 






guaranteed aeueareery to 
you or your money back, 





Famous lines for every kind of fishing—used around the World. Made in Ashaway since 1824. 


Send for a free copy of ‘‘Ashaway Fish Stories”’ 





‘OU must send 25¢ and dealer's name for 

wt this book showing Weber flies, tackle 

w and “lifelike” luring novelties—many plates 

“i - in full color — valuable hints on casting. 






Besides all standard patterns, this book fea- 


oe ' tures tackle especially for American style 
This is the “HARDY” 1928 fly-fishing,including ALL fresh water 
game fish as well as trout! The sport- 


ANGLERS’ GUIDE AND CATALOGUE seeker’s biggest quarter’s-worth but ; $e 


* ou get your 25¢ back twice: we credit 
Every angler should have one. It is full of ee ed on the first order from cat- 


useful hints and contains plates of FLIES, alog and send you a 25¢ fly free. 
LURES, etc., in natural colors. It has 400) < Attention—Bait Cast 

pages, and will be mailed FREE to all anglers} - : Line up with thetimes. Add 
writing to Hardy Bros., Ltd., Bondgate, F the easy art of fly casting to 
Alnwick, England. => your bag of tricks. More sport 






. 





— —more fish—andthe BIG ones! 
Every species that takes bait or plugs will 


Hardys are makers of the famous “PALA- hit the fly and Weber tells you how to do 
KONA” Split Bamboo Rods, used by thou- the trek. ene reer ie Svostal Start 
ng er, personal selection oftackle an 
sands of expert anglers, all over the world. Selihe uauaind teateaetiemn, 


Anglers. visiting Europe should make it a 
duty to inspect Hardy’s Magnificent Show- 
rooms and wonderful display of Fishing 
Tackle, at HARDY HOUSE, 61 PALL 
MALL, LONDON, S. W. 





Address P, O. Box 1837 
























15 Ib. 12136 oz. Bass 


Archie Boyd, New Port Richey, Fla., 
had a perfect right to smile—when 
he caught this fightin’ fool on his 
Creek Chub Injured Minnow No. 1500! 


THREE )\4y LURES 
Jv THIS YEAR 


NEW PLUNKER 


No. 3201 


Weight 3% oz. 
Price 75c. 


Length 3 in. 


Bar none—this is the most tempting, teasing, tantalizing 
lure made! With a series of short jerks it stands right 
up on its hind legs and yells ‘‘Plunk-Ker-Plunk’’ mean- 
ing— ‘‘Come on, Old Top! I dare you to strike me!” 
And that fussy old bass gets so mad watching it bob- 
bing, dancing, fussing and ‘‘Ker-Plunking’’ along—that, 
unless he’s tied, he nearly throws a fit until he gets 
it! Toss this new Plunker into a likely looking ‘‘pocket’’ 
in the reeds or pads—and see what happens—especially 
on those hazy, lazy days when strikes are scarce! You’re 
sure to get “em when you least expect it! 


NEW. CASTROLA 


Weight % oz. 
Length 3% in. 
No. 3104 
Price 85c. 


There’s a whale of a thrill coming to the fishermen cast- 
ing this new lure up alongside of lily pads, reeds, or 
weeds! It accurately represents a live minnow chasing 
a fiy—hither and thither—up and down—and sideways— 
with the most erratic, puzzling, teasing motion you ever 
saw! Reel it fast—then slow—then a little jerk—and 
the antics this baby cuts up will tease the wariest old 
he-bass into an excited rush and vicious strike! There’s 
nothing else like it! A sure hooker! And a guaranteed 
fish getter! ‘Try it, if you want some real fishing sport! 


NEW SARASOTA 


No. 3300 


Weight 4 oz, 
Price 85c. 


Length 4% in. 


take your hat off to the 
It’s another A No. 1 ‘Tempter’! And a 
movement all its own! With a series of long, slow jerks. 
It dives below the surface, darts along and finally rises 
to the surface so rapidly as to jump entirely out of the 
water! Those big, lazy, sleepy fellows, who wait close to 
the surface for some stray minnow, quickly open their 
eyes in astonishment and strike it viciously and hard!— 
even on warm, listless and generally inactive days! 
Sarasota has proven its real worth in the South the past 
two seasons—but watch it come into its own in the North 
this year! Take one with you—and you’re bound to 
“Catch More Fish’’! 


Yes Sirf You'll have to 


Sarasota! 


Every Creek Chub Lure sold with a guarantee to Catch 
Fish--or money back! At your dealer’s or direct! Our 
beautiful new colored catalogue sent FREE upon request! 


CREEK CHUB BAIT COMPANY 
173 S. Randolph St. Garrett, Ind. 


Manufactured in Canada by, ALLCOCK, LAIGHT & 
WESTWOOD, TORONTO, ONT., for 
Creek Chub Bait Company 


REEK GHUBBAITS QTCH MORE FISH 
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Just British Columbia? 


Cut-throats of the 
Upper Skeena 
(Continued from page 139) 


always' thought that to be armed with 
a shotgun at short range, say, 10 to 12 
feet, you could blow the head off a bear. 
I was wrong. Don’t try it. I put this 
bear down five times before he took the 
count. My first shot was about 12 feet. 
My last one was three. It is a nice 
hide. The head was very large and 
made an easy mark but hard to crack. 
There were three grizzlies killed at 
Lakelse this fall. But not with a shot 
gun. I have never heard of any being 
killed with a shot gun.” 

Knowing Burnett as I do, I can 
readily believe he took his time through- 
out the encounter. I can, in my mind’s 
eye, see him walking up close to a 
charging grizzly and deliberately select- 
ing a soft spot in the bear’s head to 
shoot. He does not state what gauge he 
used. Probably a 12. A grizzly is a 
bad customer to handle with the best 
modern high power rifle. W. D. Mac- 
Bride, the best grayling fisherman on 
the Yukon River, told me at White 
Horse that he would not hesitate to 
attack a grizzly with a 410 shotgun, 
providing he could first climb a small 
tree. I have never met a grizzly in the 
Canadian or Alaska wilds. I never 
want to unless I am equipped with a 
good high power rifle and have someone 
along to back up my shooting. I’ve 
seen the tracks of grizzlies, large as 
meat platters with long toe-nail marks 
extending out beyond the footprint 
proper. In the soft mud of the Yukon 
they looked to me like the prints of the 
baby’s bathtub and I was only too glad 
to quietly cross the range to the next 
river, a tributary near camp. 


HE water was bitter cold. The‘sand 
was soft and yielding. .The wind 
whipped the lake into a. frenzy around 
the point. We were wading in the 
waters of Schulbuckhand creek where 
it poured into Lakelse Lake. This 


<> 
% iS BUY 


DEPENDABLE 
FISHING TACKLE 


r goods are not better than you ean purchase 
ANYWHERE else for equal price, return them and 
have price refunded (without question). 


We Mention a Few Specials: 


H. L. LEONARD 
Split Bamboo Rods 


Leonard Rods have been made by the same or. 
ganization and under the same supervision for the 
past 50 years. They are made by skilled workmen 
trained in the Leonard Factory, and each operation 
in their manufacture is done by a workman specially 
trained for just that particular operation. 

The knowledge, ‘care and skill used in the selec. 
tion of materials and manufacture make Leonard 
Rods THE WORLD’S STANDARD OF COMPARI- 
SON. If it is your desire or intention to own a 
High Grade Fishing Rod—BUY A LEONARD, ind 
let the ‘‘other fellow’? compare his Rod to yours! 

The Leonard Company manufactures a full line of 
patterns of Rods for ALL KINDS OF ANGLING, 
For Trout Fly Fishing, the popular Rods are: 


DRY FLY RODS 


No. 50 —Length 8 ft., Weight 7 « $53.00 
No. 50'/2—Length 8'/2 ft., Weight 4 . 00 
No. 51 —Length 9 ft., Weight 4% oz... 00 


WET FLY RODS 


No. 45 —Length 9 ft., Weight 4 oz... $48.00 
No. 52HLH—Length 9 ft., Weight 7 oz.... 53.00 

The Numbers 51 and 52HLH are suited for the 
heavier fishing of Canada, Rocky Mountains and 
Pacific Coast, 


THE ORIGINAL FAN WING FLIES 


Made in 3 - sizes, 
Nos, 10, 12, 14, 


Stocked in 20 
popular pat. 
terns 
(other patterns 
to order) 


$3.00 PER 


WILLIAM MILLS & SONS 
EXTRA QUALITY REGULAR FLIES 
(Finest Possible to Make) 


Wet Flies, Regular Tie—on Gut $1.50 per dozen 
Good Quality Split Bamboo 
GENUINE AGATE FIRST 
well balanced and good value, Made 
popular brown color, now so 
ALL GRADES 
(NOW IN 106th YEAR)! 
Fishing Tackle Specialists 
FLIES; FISHING MAPS of MAINE ani NEW 
DEX” describing outfits for angling for various 


Wet Flies, Light Tie—on Gut $1.50 per dozen 
Dry Flies, Double Wing-Eyed Hooks. $200 Per dozen 
SOLID CORK HANDLE 
HAND WELT FERRULES 
GUIDE AND TIP 
These rods are not “junk” but are 
~ 8Ya feet for Brook Trout 
9 feet for Larger Streams 
91/2 feet for Western Waters 
Price 50 
Only $ 1 2 cid 
This Rod is finished up in the 
much in vogue. 
Fishing Tackle 
(EVERYTHING FOR THE ANGLER) 
Established 1822 
William Mills & Son 
19 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 
Our CATALOG contains not only descriptions and 
prices of goods but also COLOR PLATES of 
YORK (nearby); ANGLER’S KNOTS; FLY col- 
ORATION DESCRIPTIONS and a “NOVEL IN- 
Game Fishes. COPY MAILED ON RECEIT OF 
10c IN STAMPS. 


It will identify you. 










‘glaciers of the mountains back of us. 

The largest cut-throat lie in the lake 
just off the drop-off where this river 
yushes into the lake. The current is 
swift, the delta is wide. We waded 
out, crouching low so as not to be ob- 
served by the fish. So cold was the 
water that we felt sharp, excruciating 
pains shooting up our backs to the base 
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Is: of the brain. Then a grateful numb- bait-casting rod. Dark 
f ness and at last no feeling in the lower 
legs at all. We were not using our 
ds waders, for they would be awkward to 
ae oo swim in if we slipped over the edge 
for the ; A 
workmen into the deeper part of the lake. 
‘specially flip of the line would take the lures 
he selee- far out over the dropoff. No sooner 
MPAiti would they strike the water than two 
RD. nd or three fighting demons of trout would 
“yours! be battling with the string of flies. We 
NOLING. played them as best we could and then 
id ‘drew them gently to the net. There 
are some mighty fish in those waters. 
ae 500 One snapped at a fly with such vigor 
+. 53.00 as to nearly jerk the rod out of my 
hands. With a rushing surge he swept 
= See the reel nearly clear of line. I would 
a oe reel in the slack and he would take it 
out with seemingly tireless energy. At 
FLIES last I got him nearly to the net. As I 
5 reached forward to scoop him up, he 
3- sizes, made one last back flip and loosened Bite ial 
12, 14, from the fly. Then he swam slowly rodwithextratip- Rich é, : om 
in 20 but steadily for the deep ee Lengths Bare Bete \ = oe | 
oa the current took him out of sight into = fle 
. ke. I hope he lives long. I hope : Sins 
‘ip is tics un I go again. I’d like South Bend Split Bamboo Rods a ie: 
i to enjoy that battle once more. Clean OUTH BEND Split Bamboo Rods are consistent with the long : 
PER fish are these cut-throat. Delicately S established South Bend policy of genuine high quality. Fishermen! 
EN tinged. Living in the icy waters of Throughout—in stock, design, fittings and workmanship they A New Book 
glacial streams they fight like bulldogs are the finest which scientific engineering and conscientious eet 
to the bitter end. I only wish they effort can produce. Ask for South Bend Split Bamboo Rods at ain of “Fishing 
:S had the bulldog’s tenacity of holding on any sporting goods dealer. Bait-casting Rods $6 to $15; Fly WwW ha it, T ac ck 1 ean d 
er dozen to a fly when they are once hooked. Rods $15 to $25; Salt-water Rods $25 and $28.. he 
tum | jam Time and again they would unhook South Bend Bait Co. 10254 High St., South Bend, Ind. _in, helps and sugzes. 
themselves, regardless of how we han- Ninstieseheenea the Wenn Conlatinn Stas cd Pestana treskite tions for.all kind 
IE dled them. But it would be tame sport 
to catch every one we hooked. It is a 
pleasure to pit your skill against that 
of a wily Lakelse cut-throat. If you 
mbad doubt this, try it next summer. Ter- 
IE race is only ninety-five miles from the 
cS coast. Lakelse is easily reached by a 
good automobile road. The people of 
“= this section are good pioneer stock and 


will make you wish you could remain 
there with them forever. I was there 
in August. At that time there were 
neither flies nor mosquitoes in any con- 
—* siderable numbers. I would advise you 
>w SO to take along a good high-power rifle 
in case you should meet His Majesty 


FISHING TACKLE 


Deal Direct With the Manufacturers 


After upwards of 60 years of 
making quality tackle exclusively, 
don’t you imagine the House 
of Edw. vom Hofe should under- 
stand every tackle demand of the 
world’s expert anglers? No catch 
can play fast and loose with 
Edw. vom Hofe tackle. Experi- 


Ge Silk Lines 


The best Black W. P. Silk line 
made. Strength, yardage and prompt 
delivery guaranteed. Write for our 
catalogue of lines for every purpose, 

e do not claim to make the cheap- 










































] the Grizzly. Pitch your tent on the ence will teach you that there est, but we do claim to make the best, 
, Ms ® can be no “second grade” in i Pri 100 Yard 
) e shores of Lakelse, or be more com tackle. We are so sure that the es ~_ $2.86 _ 
fortable at the Hot Springs lodge. tested tackle we make and sell 6 18 3.23 
2 


2 will satisfy you, that we will 
refund your money gladly if you are not. satisfied. 
And Edw. vom Hofe prices, quality considered, will 
prove LOWEST IN THE LONG RUN. 

2c stamp for 168-page catalog 


EDWARD VOM HOFE & COMPANY 






3.94 
28 4.30 


R) Roam the hills and mountains that 5 
F Postage (0c extra j 


tower toward the clouds over the lake. 
Above timber line you will see wild 
goats—I saw no signs of wild sheep. 











































4 : 91 Fulton Street New Y. i 

on In the valleys you will find ptarmigan ew York City 
and grouse. Vary your fish diet with 
: wild game. Take the family with you FLY TYING, ROD and 
sts as I did. Mother and the children will LURE MAKING HILDEBRANDT’S HINTS 

enjoy it h If you have Ye . Have you read Hildebrandt’s new 
5 “a “ 7 O0 Ee ee * y « * Mat rial d Su li . , Hints with a lot of ideas on usin 
‘NEW no family, plan on exploration trips in] gyaziTy - rast erlals and Supplies | Pre Hildebrandt baits that “hook an 
Ole the hinterland. If you are familiar TACKLE | Tools, Instruction Books, etc. ete ali ts sc fishing 
artous With mineral it may pay you well. | Now Se Oe SS ete oh et =e Fife \y everissued—not a dry linein it. Free 
7 Th the | the fun next time you. go fishing to play them on your => eyo you—tellus where to send it. 

ere are lakes and streams on the |, ‘Maus Send for tree cataley John J. Hildebrandt Co., 838 High St., Logansport, Ind. 












Upper Skeena that have never felt the | piies Tied to Order. 5. A. WILLMARTH, Roosevelt, WN. Y. 
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Kermath boat engines 
are continually estab- 
lishing records for re- 
liability runs —econo- 
my tests and speed 
events. Whatever 
your boat engine re- 
quirements, you'll 
find a Kermath to 
satisfactorily fit your 
purse and _ purpose. 
Thousands of satisfied 
users. Write today for 
the Kermath story and 
descriptive catalog. 


3 to 150 H. P. 
$135 to $2,300 


Kermath Manutactaring 


Company 
5898 Commonwealth Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 
90 King St, W., 
Toronto, Ontario 


New York Display Rooms 
50 W. 17th St., New York 


Boston Display Rooms: 
1087 Commonwealth Ave., 
ston, Mass. 


“A Kermath 
Always 
Runs” 


KENNEBEC CANOES 
$59.75 UP. 


Extra wide “‘tum- 
ble home” makes 
them extra 
staunch, grace- 


Also outboard SPEED 
Write for 





ful and fast. 
BOATS, rowboats, paddles, 
24-page CATALOG. 


THE KENNEBEC CANOE CO. 
DEPT, Hg WATERVILLE, MAINE 


—P——S 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 


flick of a fly. Trout that know not the 
wiles of the fly fisherman. Those are 
the fighting babies that tax the best of 
tackle. We had new tackle when we hit 
British Columbia. When we shipped 
out of Prince Rupert for Alaska two 
weeks later, we had to replace half our 
stuff. The Skeena river trout had 
taken the rest for a ride. A good man, 
one who can pack 60 pounds without a 
quiver, can load up at Lakelse and hit 
back into the mountains and discover 
a sportsman’s paradise. The Indians 
are not over friendly, but they are not 
dangerous if they realize you are not 
planning on settling there. This coun- 
try will not always be secluded. Visit 
it while you can. Visit it before the 
lumberman does his deadly work. You 
will never regret it. You will be at 
peace with the world as the days unfold 
and the vacation period unrolls. You 
will mingle with half-breeds and natives 
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Down the Mackenzie 


(Continued from page 158) 


located, all from his last crash back in 
1918. 

The air was clear as crystal. Late 
in the afternoon, Nels Halvorsen caught 
up with us. He was bringing down, 
with his power boat, a scow, loaded to 
the gunwales with a couple of trappers, 
their wives and dogs, their trading out- 
fit, as well as their own personal effects. 
We took their picture, in passing, then 
followed closely in their wake, though 
not too closely. Whenever they got 
stuck on a bar, we would swing and 
high-tail back upstream, until they got 
off and showed us where not to go 
again, when we would repeat the per- 
formance. They afterwards told us 
what fine river-men we were. Easy as 
pie! All we did was to use them as 
advance guards. 

After passing an Indian encampment, 
about seven o’clock, we made camp on 
the right bank of the river, sleeping on 
the scow, with nothing overhead. That 
is—nothing but the most marvellous 
starry canopy imaginable, far brighter 
and more picturesque than in any tem- 
perate clime. 

Next day, our third, we parked 


Main Street, Fort McMurray. 


It will identify yous 


on far shores. The morning air wil] 
have the sharp clean chill of the night, 
but the strength of wine. The early 
sun heat is a soft golden balm, and at 
its hottest does not, at this height, take 
the freshness out of the air. Yeu will 
live in a new world, taste new pleasures 
and enjoyments such as you never knew 
existed. You will catch fish that wil] 
tax you to the utmost of your skill. If 
you remain long enough you will get 
wild goat, perhaps moose and grizzly, 
The only objection is that you will be- 
come so enamoured of the country that 
you will not want to leave it. The roar 
of the Skeena will ring in your ears 
though you travel thousands of miles 
away. The soft mists of the coast for- 
est will fill your dreams. The lure js 
irresistible. You will return again and 
again. For no region is more alluring 
than that of the north Pacific coast of 
British Columbia. 
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alongside, lashed side by each, for bet- 
ter control in quick swinging. Had 
some good laughs at Nels & Co. when 
they got stuck. The Athabaska proved 
to be full of sandbars, due to the cor- 
stantly changing current; wide and 
swift, but extremely shallow. Poplar, 
willow and spruce lined the banks, in 
the utmost profusion. Sooner would! 
try to cut my way through the jungles 
on the banks of the Rio Grande, than 
blaze a path through the luxuriant 
undergrowth hedging these northern 
rivers. 















HAT night we camped on the scow, 

a mile below Dan Patterson’s cabit, 
near the Embarass River. An old 
piece of tarp, lashed to a couple of 
poles driven into the mud alongside, 
kept off a heavy rain. Got a treme- 
dous kick out of seeing the Hudson's 
Bay Company packet, “The Athabaska 
River,” ploughing her way downstreal 
for Fort Chipewyan. 

Our fourth day saw the end of the 
Athabaska River, and it was some fit- 
ish, too. We had joined forces with 
Nels and his crowd, found a trail 
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through the woods, and put on a big} 
duck hunt in a slough, about a half- 
mile inland. Most of my precious 
shooting had been in the St. Mihiel- 
Argonne sectors, with a Springfield 
rifle. My first mallard, instead of just 
poking his head up, and holding it 
there, Heine-fashion, came roaring 
straightaway overhead. With an heroic 
gesture, I flung my twelve-gauge shot- 
gun straight up and promptly let go 
both barrels. The duck fell—but so 
did I, right on the seat of my dear 


little pants, plunk into a morass, too! 


I should worry! I.got my duck. Inci- 
dentally, it was the only one I did get, 
that day. He measured just thirty-six 


inches from tip to tip, and twenty-four 
from stem to gudgeon. 

Rejoining the river, we left Nels far 
behind, and, after sweeping around Big 
Eddy, late on that Sunday afternoon, 
we entered a long straight canal of 
alder and willow; banks about ten feet 
high gave the impression of dykes, with 
lowlands on the far sides. We seemed 
to be passing through some one’s vast 
estate, so regular and well kept was 
the appearance of the shoreline on 
either side. 

Every little while, we would be star- 
tled by a zooming noise, and, with a 
rush of wings, over would rocket a herd 
of ducks, just exactly like we kids used 
to play Hornaway Over; the bloomin’ 
ducks absolutely demoralized us, by 
coming in bunches, just as we used to 
all run across Terrace Place at the 
same time and get the goat of the poor 
kid who was “it.” 

We kept going until nine-thirty, 
straight down into the sunset; then 
supped on my duck and bedded down 
on the scow sweep platform, rather 
than bog in along the muddy shore. 
According to our “Guess” speedometer, 
we had made 182 miles from Water- 
ways, in four days. 

At this rate, we would blow in to 
Fort Simpson, at the junction of the 
Liard and the McKenzie, in another 
twelve days. How I love to kid myself 
along with the law of averages. The 
North knows no such law. 


(To be continued.) 


Fan Wings 


(Continued from page 148) 


thrust both thumbs and all fingers into 
the prey, and thus ended not only a 
ogg day, but also a perfect fishing 
rip. 

We have taken many fine brook and 
brown trout with fan wings since this 
outing of four perfect days. However, 
we would not give the impression to the 
novice or anyone else that fan wings 
are always killers, for they are not. I 
have sometimes returned from the 
waters I have just described with an 
empty creel, in spite of a greatly in- 
creased collection of patterns and sizes 
of fan wings. I must say, however, 
that it is a wonderful fly and no col- 
lection is complete without it. For 
evening fishing and when the water is 
high, it is especially effective for taking 
large trout. 


/what all outboard 
motoring will be 
like in a few years 
~~ try one of the 
new 1928 ~~ 

Johnsons 


_ 35% more power 

_ Quick pick-up, smooth 
power of Lynite pistons 
Quieted exhaust of 
a larger muffler 
Dependability of an 
improved magneto 


Three racing motors and the Giant Twin are entirely new Johnson models for 
1928—Aisk your dealer. Sold on freetrial and payment plan. Write for catalog. 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY, 1555 Pershing Road, Waukegan, Illinois 
World's Largest Manufacturer of Outboard Motors 
Export Division—75 West St., New York, N. ¥.,U S.A 
Canadian Distributor—Peterborough Canoe Co., Peterborough, Ont , Can. 


Johnson 


Outboard Motors 


SO, SS Ee 


JOHNSON HAS GIVEN WINGS TO WATER TRAVEL 
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New CAILLE, Racer 


Here is where you put one over on all the 





















































































































































































































other boys. Be first to have the new Caille hi 
Racer and you'll be out ahead in every Hi: 
race. Furthermore, you'll have the snap- $0! 
piest, most de- m 
pendable little se: 
motor that ta 

ever clamped 7 
on a hull. This ins 
is the motor de: 
res Beside a foaming mountain stream. - 
a record—the off 
ome Bont 0% tests ho’ 
over .P.—themo- » s ’ 
cor that has 2-gallon| SeVenty-Hight Nights on a Cot : 

gas tank, ae 
in iB 

ae come or (Continued from page 161) | 
take\area for maxi- ma 
mum speed, new cool- s we 
The motor for ing principle, muffler | 2nd a half while your partner became provided splendid warmth, was easily ‘ 
seca forsilentoperation | wild and guessed ten. But your speed- packed and, best of all, could be used ous 
panton tothe —anewmotorwith | ometer outguessed you and indicated to button up my clothes in after I had ‘ini 
6-Speed Twin new features—the | fourteen and three quarters when your gone to bed at night. If you don’t have ily- 
ee eerany chariot finally rolled into the city. some protection for your clothing, Yel 
’ speediest —the Caille,| You will find a revolver the source you'll wake up in the morning with sec’ 
Send for Caille catalog | °f a light sport, : — A rifle a — through and through with day 
wou e nice, but we didn’t have space 4 heavy dew. Yel 
CALLE MOTOR COMPANY for one. A revolver is essential, many Watch your bed clothing and tents low 
6223 Secon evard, Detroit, Mich. sportsmen say, from the standpoint of after a heavy rainstorm. If they are Me 
personal protection. We only used it packed too long after getting wet they trot 
2 once in that sense, when we shot a_ are likely to mildew. Try to dry them y 
( NTUATAR: three foot rattler. We were in no real out thoroughly the next day after they tim 
danger even then, though. Jackrabbits get wet. pla’ 
OUTBOARD MOTORS (FROG eG moO mo mi oky Pitch your camp so that the lights T 
targets. Of course, hunting and fishing of your car shine in the doorway of the Wa} 
licenses should be obtained ineach state second tent. (Unless you have a spe- ton 
through which you pass, if you expect cial light for that tent.) That way you imp 
to hunt and fish. can often prepare and eat a meal after Thi 
We carried a steel folding table with dark in the tent. The car’s headlights tha’ 
four folding steel chairs. These chairs also provide good illumination for you seer 
BEATS were contained within the table, when to write letters. Besides, your battery cedi 
the Lisa tel CATALOG folded together. This outfit is fairly will be way up, due to so much day rive 
ear] heavy, but is exceedingly rigid. Cots, driving. Don’t drive at night unless nels 
BOATS FREE S made of wood and canvas, braced with you are crossing an exceptionally hot son 
e strip steel, provided strong, light sleep- desert or something like that. You mul 
arene ts ing places. We had three of them which can’t make any better time in the long pict 
Pe = we tied together and pushed into a can- trip and, most of all, you miss a lot of Y 
vas dunnage bag. Instead of using good scenery. Get up early in the to g 
: ropes to tie poles, bags, etc., use long, morning, say five o’clock. By seven pret 
OUTBOARD MOTOR BOATS™ A complete line | strong strips of rawhide. It is surpris- you should have your breakfast pre- M 
30 miles an hour. Also some entirely new models for | ing what punishment rawhide will with- pared and eaten, camp completely drif 
rae onenae ane le iad akan stand. Be sure to tie everything tightly, broken and packed, and be on the high- crag 
Rowboats no matter where it reposes on the car. way, eating up the miles. crev 
eo. Otherwise you will lose many valuable Do not use wooden stakes on a long peal 
The most complete line ever offered, at realmoney- | articles. Use your pliers frequently trip. They simply won't last. Pound- unec 
saving prices. upon all the accessible nuts that hold jng them into practically solid rock you 
9} your wardrobe, ice box, bedding box, doesn’t seem to agree with them and your 
and up— 7 jetc. It will save you a lot of grief as a result they will splinter and break. cam 
sieaaienaknehac Cadet art atactivs later in the trip. Many of the patented, so called steel drift 
color combinations. , tent stakes are not worth anything—as Y 
2B, 8 Mame along plenty of good raincoats tent stakes. A few are. We had the of s 
and sweaters. The former will best results with solid steel stakes that our 
With or without Engine. For Lakes, Rivers, Shal- | serve you many times in showery had been made especially for us by a tous 
~ ‘carne PRES — SAVE MONEY — ORDER BY matt country when it is too hot to ride with blacksmith. They were heavy, but cer- abov 
Please 300 I ronment, | curtains. The latter will prove indis- tainly stood the gaff. They are mighty = 
THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO, | pensable in high altitudes, after dark. fine—if you can find a blacksmith any- : a 
I used a leather jacket to wonderful more! Pick out certain stakes for each our 
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Either Place) SEW YORK advantage. It turned rain excellently, tent, then wrap them with that tent 
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Pit cousins to:telit pitching time. Roll all 


oe ae 
rrouble nen 


your tent poles together and put them 
in an easily accessible location. A 
good, stout tent pole makes a timely 
weapon against dogs, injured gophers 
and snakes when you are out of bullets 
or can’t find the gun. 

Take along a first aid kit (learn how 
to use it before you go!), a snake bite 
outfit and an array of medicine. You 
can’t tell in what God-forsaken country 
you’re liable to need them. Carry a 
small canteen of water on all of your 
hikes whether with or without a guide. 
Have at least one in your party carry 
some water. You don’t know at what 
moment some one will slip and be 
seriously injured. Wear dark spec- 
tacles, particularly when hiking or rid- 
ing in the snow or when tramping the 
desert country. I would say that a 
person should wear puttees in prefer- 
ence to high shoes. You can take them 
off while riding if it gets too infernally 
hot! 

So much for the “How To.” 


CAN not finish this article without 

passing on to you, brother sports- 
man, a few of the glorious sights that 
we saw on our circuitous trip. 

Seven days we spent in that marvel- 
ous wonderland of gushing geysers, 
roaring waterfalls, raging rivers, heav- 
ily-forested hills and sparkling lakes— 
Yellowstone National Park. The geyser 
sections themselves offer many, many 
days of sight seeing. Yellowstone Lake, 
Yellowstone River (both above and be- 
low the two falls) and the famous 
Medison River offer some wonderful 
trout fishing. 


You will not regret any amount of 
time that you spend in this gem ofa 
playground. 

The beautiful Columbia River High- 
way drive, along the Oregon-Washing- 
ton border, will give you glistening 
impressions that will linger forever. 
This road is laid out in such a manner 
that every curve reveals a picture that 
seems more beautiful than the one pre- 
ceding it. Cut in the side of the high 
river bank, the well-kept highway tun- 
nels and twists and turns until a per- 
son is very nearly exhausted with the 
multitude of truly wonderful, quiet, 
picturesque scenes. 

You will stop your car many times 
to get out and view the scenery on this 
pretty drive. 


_ | Add new thrills to your 

SPRING Fishing .... 
SUMMER Swimming 
FALL Shooting ..... 


3 of 10 ways tose this new 
SEAPLANE LIFEBOAT 


FABRICATED from zephyrskin, a new, light; 
strong, tough, balloon cloth unaffect 
with an estimated life of 8 
unds Carries 1,000 Ibs. 
uilt by experts. riginally intended strictly for 
overnmental use as a Lifeboat for Seaplanes. 
‘ow used by thousands of sportsmen in all parts 
o1 the world, 


AN M. D. RECOMMENDS IT 


“IT used my Flato Boat during all the last fish- 
ing and hunting season, under very trying con- 
ditions, and am very much pleased with its 
performance. It has enabled me to visit a great 
many places back in the mountains that I could 
not have otherwise. 1 highly recommend it to 
the sportsmen who are in need ot a boat of this 
kind.’’"—Dr. H. I. B., North Creek, N. Y. 


by heat of cold 
ears. Weighs 15 


10 MILES--NOT EVEN SCRATCHED 


“‘T am delighted with the little boat. A friend 
and I have drifted ten miles down the Boise River 
over rocky riffiles and bars and in swift current, 
scraping the bottom of the boat and generally 
subjecting it to rather rough usage. It stood up 
nicely without a scratch. I purchased this boat 
to take into the mountain lakes on a pack horse 
for lake trout fishing. For this purpose it would 
seem ideal.’’—E. S., Lawyer, Boise, Idaho. 


TWO AIR CHAMBERS MAKE IT SAFE 


There are two separate air chambers, with 
separate valves, making thé boat safe, especially 
tor children. Each chamber is easily and quickly 
inflated with the large volume, easy-actiou eee 
Easily rowed with the takedown oars. Easily 
carried rolled in the substantial bag. All turnished 
at no extra cost. 


The FLATO BOAT 


a BOAT...a BED...in a BAG 
1—Duck HUNTING 6—TENDER 


Plot Outaguesdteenanes For Yacht, Movor Boats carried o@ 
2 Sates Deck out of the way 
7—TRAPPING 
Small Water Animah, Mmbreg 
Beaver, ate Lasly corned tebe 19 aby 
8—BaTHTUB 
For camper: 1 
Gumpaat aug oF 
9—LIFEBOAT 
For Seaplaner, Arrplancs, Balleows 
10—SwimMMInG Raft 
Ideal for the Share or Lake 


Bari Casting. Trolieng Ply Frabony 
slated Miweieve =a 


3—CAMPING 
Dry, Comfortable Air Bed, Upida 
Dewa 


4—RowINnG 
Easily handied a: thims the watee 
S=—PLAYBOAT 


Two Avr Chamber; make  Safy 
_ Opwially for Children, 


10 DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER 


The New England Airship Co., 104 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. Please send 
me detailed description of the Flato Boat and your 10 days’ Free Trial Offer. 
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When white water 
roars a challenge 


Mount Rainier, with its rolling snow |’ 


drifts, its ice-cold drinking water, its 
crags and cliffs, living glaciers, deep 
crevasses and perilous hikes, will ap- 
peal to many who delight in scaling 
unconquerable heights. It will also give 
you the novel experience of pitching 
your camp close to deep snow. We 
oe at the very edge of a big snow 
rift. 

Yosemite National Park offers a type 
of scenery not duplicated anywhere on 
our trip. Tremendously high, precipi- 
tous cliffs, rearing their bald heads high 
above the valley floor, beckon to the 
seasoned hiker. Glacier Point, gained 
by a strenuous mile and a half, two 
hour climb, offers you an unobstructed 
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Wuen the rapids swirl and leap about you; 

when the swift current carries you on at ex- 

press train speed, then you’ll be most grateful 

me the perfect balance of your “Old Town 
anoe.”” 

“Old Towns” are patterned after actual Indian 
models. Famous for their steadiness and dura- 
bility. Light in weight too. Priced as low as 
$67. From dealer or factory. 

New catalog gives complete information about 
all models, including sailing canoes, square-stern 
canoes, dinghies, etc. Also racing — 
baby buzz hydroplanes, etc. Write for free copy 
today. Orp Town Canoz Co., 883 Fourth 
Street, Old Town, Maine. 


‘Old Town Canoes 
es 
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FOREST RANGERS 


MEN, get Forest Ranger job; $125-$200 mo. and 


home furnished; hunt, fish, trap, ete. For details 


write Norton, 2220 Temple Court, Denver, Colo. 


For 


mii A new and 

C 
9 WAAR] lighter Lock- 
a wood Twin— 
with an official 
—— speed record 
of 27.163 miles hour, ex- 
——. the previous Class A 
record y 12% and breaking the 


world record of Motors of the 
next higher class. 
more 


Cit 


a H. P. and with an official 
speed record of 33.543 miles 
} per hour. Thus smashing, 
# not only all previous Class 
Records, but surpassing the 
record of all Motors of even 
y the largest class. 
Model “‘T’’ Reduced in Price 
This popular model is _con- 
tinued, reduced in price. These 
are today’s greatest outboard. 
Motor values, (51) 


Write for Catalog 


roe tinh 
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ock- 
wood 
Twin de- 
veloping 


Lockwood Motor Co. 3222232732: 
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< 1 ever 


went fishing 


AND liked to fish when fishing’s 
best—after sundown or before 
sun-up—I'd get me a good 
flashlight. Not only for getting 
around without mishaps, but to 
see with when I baited hooks or 
untangled snarls. A great help 
in a boat, too. I’ve found a 
dozen uses for my Eveready on 
every fishing trip I’ve made. 

The big point about flash- 
lights—and I learned this from 
experience—is to load them 
with genuine Eveready Bat- 
teries, Nothing like ’em for 
downright, dependable light— 
bright, white light and plenty 
of it. 

Get the flashlight habit. It’s 
a bet Ike Walton wouldn’t have 
missed. And insist on Ever- 
eady Batteries. 
















es 

ent value ever aps Eee, etc. | Big. 
magazin “AND HERE’S THE 
Remington Sportsman's Knife 
with stag handle and two long 
slender blades especially de- 
signed to meet the exacting 
requirements of skinning and 
cleaning fish, game birds and 
fur-bearing animals. Blades 
are of superior quality steel 
with strong, durable, keen- 
cutting edges.. The points are shaped - right for 
a@ good, clean job of slitting and skinnii 


SPECIAL OFFER Fituine eo, J, Homing, 


year, 12 big issues, and this Remington Sportsman’s 
Knife. 










The Nam 
“Remington”? 
on the blade is 
your guarantee 
of quality. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Mail your order today to 
HUNTING & FISHING MAG., 281 Transit Bldg., Boston, Mass. 





Bungalows, Camps and 
Mountain Houses 


Contains a large variety of designs by 
prominent architects, many of which are suit- 
able for summer use and permanent residence. 

Camps, hunting lodges, and log cabins are 
also presented, suggesting designs for vaca- 
tion dwellings in woods and mountains. 


160 pages Illustrated Cloth, $2.50 
Book Department 
FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
221 West 57th St., New York, N. Y. 



















STEVENS BETTER MODEL BOATS 


designed especially for outboard motors. . Send for 
catalog and prices of the Famous RED STREAK out- 
board motor boat. Large Family boat. The BABY 
RED STREAK Speed boat and flat bottom skiffs. All 
fast seaworthy boats made of the highest grade ma- 
terials, workmanship and finish. Prices $28.00 and up. 
Manufactured by 
Stevens Tank & Tower Co., Auburn, Maine 
















|ing population the next season. 
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Stand on Overhanging Rock - (beyond 
the danger railing) and you can look 
straight .down—thirty-two hundred 
feet! . The Ranger told us that if we 
fell off this point, they would pick us 
up with a putty knife and a blotter! 
He told us that without fear of his 
statement being challenged. 

Upper and Lower Yosemite Falls, 
Vernal and Nevada Falls and the beau- 
tiful Bridal Veil Falls comprise one of 
the most spectacular group of water- 
falls to be seen anywhere. 

The inviting Catalina Island, the 
home of Zane Grey and Wm. Wrigley, 
Jr., and about which the former has 
written so charmingly, stands as a high 
spot of interest off the coast of Cali- 
fornia. The famous glass bottom boat 
trip, on which one views the wonders 


Who Owns 


nariné and Tish life, ig 
aloha orth the time and money spent, | 
It encompasses a series of adventures 
never to be forgotten. 

The Grand Canyon of the Colorado 
River in Arizona presents the most 
gigantic of awe-inspiring sights. Ma- 
jestic beyond all description, this color- 
ful canyon of rugged rock fulfills one’s 
highest dreams of Nature’s handiwork, 

The queer Petrified Forest in Arizona 
satisfies particularly your appetite for 
the bizarre, It is all you can do to 
restrain yourself from pulling out your 
camp axe and attempting to stick it 
into one of those innocent logs! A big 
portion of this idiosyncratic forest has 
been left for the tourist, and he is 
permitted to gather as much as he 
wishes. You won’t take much—it’s too 
heavy! 


\ 


the Earth? 


(Continued from page 165) 


enemies or any one of other causes, 
will allow a greater survival of mice 
through a season, than normal, which 
in turn means a greatly increased breed- 
With 
their rapid rate of reproduction only a 
few months are needed to increase their 
numbers to such an extent that natural 
enemies are totally unable to keep them 
in bounds, even by eating six or more 
meals a day. They make a valiant 
effort, and such a mouse population 
always acts as a magnet to attract 
their enemies in larger numbers than 
common. In spite of this increase of 
predators, it frequently happens that 
the mice still go on increasing, and it 
becomes necessary for our old friend 
Balance of Nature to haul out one or 
both of the twin sticks still remaining 
in her lockers, namely, Food Supply 
and Disease, and swat these obstreper- 
ous actors. This swat is usually so 
effective that it takes several years for 
the mice to recover their normal place 
in the scheme of things. These two 
major factors operate automatically at 
the proper time, to bar the road to fur- 
ther increase not oftly to mice but also 
to any other species that breaks 
through the normal barriers. 

The food-supply factor acts automat- 
ically during the lean months (usually 
winter or early spring) to limit the 
numbers of any species. Its operation 
may mean actual starvation of many 
individuals or merely reduced vitality 
in the entire population while on fam- 
ine rations. In the latter case, the 
other big stick, disease, frequently 
swings into action to kill by the tens 
of thousands. Sometimes, as in the 
recent outbreak in the old bed of Buena 
Vista Lake in California, the mice will 
overrun thousands of acres before be- 
ing checked either by natural or arti- 
ficial means. 

Sometimes tularemia in rabbits, and 
similar contagious diseases in other 
rodents, sweep through well-fed rodent 
populations and all but wipe them out. 
The comparatively few remaining indi- 
viduals are left to the slow and difficult 
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task of restoring the species to its nor- 
mal numbers in the face of natural 
enemies, a task often taking years to 
complete. This, then, is a brief and 
perhaps crudely drawn picture of the 
way the well-known Balance of Nature 
acts. 


M AN’S appearance on the scene has 
almost invariably meant that the 
predatory folk have decreased in num- 
bers and the supply of palatable rodent 
food increased. Both of these happen- 
ings are entirely natural results of 
man’s efforts to protect his flocks and 
herds, and to raise crops for the feed- 
ing of himself and his livestock. There- 
fore, there is little chance of restoring 
the original balance and control by 
nature. True, we might let a new bal- 
ance become established on the basis 
of man’s presence and activities, but 
that would mean the payment of per- 
manent tolls to the tune of millions of 
dollars to the small rodent folk. 
Educational campaigns, teaching the 
people the folly of killing the beneficial 
hawks, owls, snakes, and other pre- 
dators, will help some, but are not 
capable of controlling the situation. 
Civilized man has long realized this 
in perhaps a dim way, and has con- 
ducted spasmodic organized campaigns 
against brown rats, and occasionally 
other rodents. Since the establishment 
of the fact that the dreaded bubonic 
plague is directly spread by flea-infest- 
ed rats, war on these animals has been 
the first and most important measure 
adopted to stamp out this disease. The 
energetic measures adopted on these 
occasions, such as destruction of breed- 
ing places, rat-proofing of buildings, 
poisoning and trapping of animals, are 
usually effective in greatly reducing 
the rat population. However, when the 
disease is stopped there is often 4 
gradual lessening of interest and the 
animals breed up in numbers to agail 
act in some future time as a disease 
incubator. It would seem fairly obvious 
that such rat-borne diseases could not 
obtain a foothold in a city if no great 
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j reeding Cente were allowed DU ng 
the past twenty-five years this idea has: 
been slowly growing and now a number 
of cities are oragnized to fight them on 
a permanent basis, 

Perhaps the success of the great or- a 
ganized campaigns carried on in the ‘aa. A D2Lé (ster 
western states by the U. S. Biological ’ td wae 
Survey and Extension Services of the 
yarious states against native rodents 
has had something to do with this 
awakening. Trained biologists, by the 
study of the life histories and habits of 
such animals as prairie dogs, ground 
squirrels, jack-rabbits, mice, and pocket 
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A modern rat fighter. 








gophers, have been able to find the Turee Great Super Eltos! A superb new 4-cylinder 








weak spot in their armor. They have motor whose demon swiftness makes yesterday’s 

followed this by devising new poison- highest achievement seem commonplace. And a spark- Do not buy an 
ing methods aimed at these weak spots ling new middleweight champion with capacity to out- outboard motor 
which are far more effective than old step, out-perform and out-last any other motor of its — ee — 






haphazard methods. By cooperative class. And a famous all-servi . . 
: : 2 s -service model, its solid worth jo Send for 
ead ee ee ee attested by the urivarying satisfaction of 50,000 own- oi today. 

8 ; ers. A new catalog of the Three Great Super Eltos 


State, and County governments as well ; ; : 
oa Seceoees aah an. these rodents for 1928 will be mailed on request. Send for it. 


have been entirely eliminated from 


some areas and greatly reduced in) THK ELTO OUTBOARD MOTOR COMPANY 
numbers over millions of additional OLE EVINRUDE, President, Mason Street, Department 11, MILWAUKEE 
acres. Many of the methods worked 


out are equally effective against man’s 
most numerous and ancient enemy—the 
brown rat. 

Such great poisoning campaigns fol- 
lowed by constant vigilance against any 
increase by the few survivors are, and 
must continue to be, man’s answer to 
the challenge of the rodents. He must 
use artificial control to replace the 































\__ Every Super Elto Starts With a Quarter Turn 
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Krag Carbine 


All the qualities of a high price _ PRICE 
rifle. The choice of those who know. In 75 
fine used condition, all working parts 

guaranteed for one year. Send today for 

our Free 50 page illustrated catalog of money saving 








natural i i i values; Guns, Ammunition, Cutlery, Sports and Gov't 
hi y gasinerica interfered with by : a i Goods. Outfitters for 50 years to leading Military and So- 
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by constantly growing human popula- 
tions must increase the intensity and 
efficiency of this warfare, if men are to 
eel over these small furred 
olk. 






















DEAR ForEST AND STREAM: 
AW4¥ back in the early 90’s, your 
correspondent “Prowler” (Frank 
H. Risteen) sent in to your paper an 
incident describing a wild flying-squir- 
rel carrying off a number of lighted 
candles. Can any of your readers tell 
me in what number it appeared, and 
who was the Thomas Hunter mentioned 
m the story? 
Yours faithfully, 
ERNEST THOMPSON SETON. 

































WHITE'S 
WHIPPET 


THE LATEST IN SPEED BOATS 


Scientifically built for speed, to pass the other fellow, to win. Oh! Boy! How she leaps over the 
water! A beauty in action! Gets under way immediately. 


A STEP HYDROPLANE OUTBOARD MOTOR BOAT 


14 ft. long; 47 in. beam. Weight 90 Ibs. Cedar planking. Hardwood frames. Priced low. Write 
for special WHITE WHIPPET folder, also complete catalog. WHITE Boats and Canoes—preferred by 
90% of Maine’s guides—fellows who must have VALUE PLUS. 


E. M. WHITE & CO., 160 White St.,. Old Town, Me. Est. 1890 
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OLD WAY 
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Portable 
—the little 
eek 
world’s writing 
habits, 


vember, we were’ gathered 

around a cheerful blaze in our 
little bungalow on ’Squam River, listen- 
ing to the howl of the northeast wind, 
and discussing plans for our goose 
hunt on the morrow. We were three 
in number—Ed, a long, lean veteran 
of many such shoots; Frank, somewhat 
younger, but: also well versed in the 
ways of geese, and myself, a husky 200 
pound “amateur.” 

An. elderly .gentleman, with long 
snowy beard and hair, one of the old 
school of gunners, had predicted that 
the next day would see the “honkers” 
coming in from outside in goodly num- 
bers. Hence, the gathering of the 
“clan.” 

We had spent the larger part of the 
day in looking over our* wooden decoys, 


OO chilly evening in mid-No- 
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AfjZiP-Z1P SHOOTER 
GY) LET’S GO BOYS: 


2 j 

wy f Hunting, fishing or camping, 
wherever you go you will need a 
wy Zip-Zip Shooter, elastic and lasting 
#/ with plenty of pep and force, scien- 
tifically and practically made. See 
your dealer; if he can’t supply you, or- 
der from us. Zip-Zip Shooter, 35c, or 


three for $1.00. Send 
stamps, coin or money 
order. 
Automatic Rubber Co. Sa 
Dept.B.B., Columbia, S.C. (Rites ce 





















tightening wobbly heads; securely crat- 
ing our two wise old live tollers, etc., 
and now, after a snappy meal of bacon, 
eggs and canned beans, we were sitting 
around, polishing our “arsenal.” 

“Nine o’clock, boys,” said Ed sud- 
denly, “let’s have some coffee and turn 
in. ” 
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As I pulled the blanket over me, half 
an hour later, just before I dozed off, 
I could hear the moaning of the wind, 
and the soft thud of snowflakes on the 
window pane. 
| Promptly at 4 A. M. we arose and 
looked out of the window. The wind 
was blowing a moderate breeze from 
the northeast, but the snow of the 
night before had stopped, 

More than once, as we rowed along, 
now that it was lighter, we saw dimly 
on the shore the outline of some good- 
sized bird, probably a blue-winged teal, 
which, as we approached, would fly 
leisurely away, uttering it’s mournful 
“Quack, Quack.” 

As we neared the mouth of the river 
Ed said, “Pipe down, boys; it’s getting 
light now.” 7 

Indeed, the faint light of approach- 
ing dawn was now quite apparent, and 
objects were getting clearer around us. 
To the right, the flash of the lighthouse 
lamp told us that we were fast ap- 
proaching Ipswich Bay, and we could 
hear the long roll of the surf on the 
sand bar near the mouth of the ’Squam 
River. 

We landed on this bar as we were 
half paralyzed with cold, and ran 
around over the bar at top speed for a 
few minutes to get the stiffness out of 
our legs. We also sorted out a few 
shells in order to be ready for a chance 
shot. 

Our departure from the shore was 
noticed, apparently, only by the multi- 
tude of sea gulls that circled over our 
heads as we set out, bent on slaughter. 
In about half an hour, we arrived off 
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Log Cabins 
and Cottages 


WILLIAM S. WICKS 


HE most popular book on the 

subject of building and furnish- 
ing Log Cabins or Cottages ever writ- 
ten. This volume contains the solu- 
tion of all problems that confront the 
builder of a temporary or permanent 
home, and furnishes full explanation 
on how and where to build anything 
from a shack to the most pretentious 
mountain structure. Added to the 
practical and valuable instruction on- 
the construction of fireplaces, chimneys, 
rustic stairways, etc., this book con- 
tains 43 full-page illustrations — 57 
figures. 

PRICE $2.00 POSTPAID 


Book Department 


For a STREAM 


221 West 57th St. New York, N. Y. 
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replacing old ropes with new gear, 
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GRAY FEATHERS | 


Hunting Geese in Ipswich Bay 
By Stantey W. GILL 


Coffin’s beach, made our set, anchored 
the boat about 30 yards from the de. 
coys, loaded up, and were ready. 

Frank sat in the bow, facing bov, 
Ed was on the forward rowing seat, 
and I sat in the stern, facing stern, 
We hoped by this method to keep from 
boring one another with a load of 
chilled shot. 

With the sunrise the wind increased, 
as it does so often at that time; the 
waves began to kick up a little, and 
the sky started to spit snow intermit- 
tently. It was a perfect day for geese, 

We soon descried a lone bird in the 
distance, heading directly toward us, 
We matched to see who would have 
first shot at him. Ed won. 

As the bird swept along, about 40 
yards away, Ed raised “old trusty,” 
lead carefully, and fired. Two fearful 
reports resounded over the bay and the 
bird silently collapsed and fell on the 
water, dead. Ed was much chagrined 
to find that he had done for a more or 
less moth eaten coot. Still, he had 
made a start. 

Suddenly the stillness was split by a 
long drawn out “Honk.” Looking off 
to the right I beheld a single Czunada 
goose of respectable proportions, flying 
confidently along, quite a distance 
away. Now is the time for my long 
range gun to speak, thought I. It 
spoke. Once, twice. Without a sign 
that he had been fired at, the goose 
continued on his way. Again, blue was 
the predominating color near our boat. 

A moment later, Ed leaped to his 
feet and fired. Looking toward the 
left, I saw a large shell duck, gasping 
out his last breath, not ten yards away. 
Score 2 for Ed. 

While we were examining our latest 
prize, a feathered thunderbolt shot up 
some thirty yards ahead of the boat 
and started off in a flurry of spray; 
his wings just touching the water as 
he went, the resulting sound being as 
if a huge sheet were being ripped 
apart, A goose. Whiz-z-z and up he 
went—Wham-m-m and down he came 
as Frank’s nitro roared.—A nice, fat 
one—scaling around nine pounds. 

I began to search the sky with anx- 
ious eyes. All at once I thought that 


.the top of my head had exploded and 


left me. When I was able to think 
coherently again, I realized that Ed, 
bless him, had fired by my head 4 
something in my territory. . Forcing 4 
pale smile, I looked to my right and 
saw a blue-bill, flat on his back, his 
feet going like paddles. 

Pinching my lips tightly together, | 
grasped my gun tighter and waited. 

Soon after this a single black duck 
came in over the decoys. Frank downed 
him with a single shot, while Ed made 
a clean double on some coots that were | 
sneaking along behind us, 
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The morning on slowly. Every 


little while a lnckless an or duck came 


within range, usually falling before the 
unerring guns of my companions. I 
blazed away, now and then, but noth- 
ing happened. I began to fear that I 
was due for a scoreless day. 

At last, however, we saw what we 
had been wishing for so long.. A low- 
flying flock of perhaps fifty Canada 
geese, coasting along, near the horizon 
line. After a little urging our two live 
decoys opened up; and they certainly 
did their best. The flock turned and 
headed straight for them. 

On they came, like the wind. Great 
heavy bodies, wide wings, and long out- 
stretched necks, as stiff as a poker. 
When they were almost up to the tol- 
lers, they swerved slightly, and swept 
majestically past, a perfect mark. 

At the report of Frank’s gun a huge 
gander collapsed. Ed’s heavy 10-gauge 
roared twice. Two clean kills and a 
cripple rewarded his effort. Then the 
flock split. Most of them raced for the 
horizon but some half dozen sped by 
the stern of the boat, not more than 
25 yards away. My chance had come 
at last, and my joy was unbelievable 
as I led carefully and made a perfect 


double. Loading up swiftly, Ed finished | 


his cripple, and we paused for breath. 
Six big geese changed the circum- 
ference of the game bags. We had 
reaped our reward. 

About an hour later we spotted a 
small flock of brant coming up to the 
decoys. They were moving very 
leisurely, led by a huge bird of alder- 
manic proportions. Truly a noble bird, 
full of dignity, and worthy of rever- 
ence. 

We prepared to reverence it. We 
decided to allow Frank to try the 
leader, while Ed and I were to open on 
the lesser birds of the flock. The birds 


swerved at the last moment however, - 


forcing me to try the coveted fowl. 

Having wiped the nervous beads of 
perspiration from my fair countenance, 
I drew down on him and _ pulled. 
Whang-g, down he came, like a plum- 
met and smote the water about fifty 
yards away. A tense moment ensued 
while I trained the left barrel on the 
struggling mass, when suddenly my 
thwart broke with a splintering crash 
and deposited me in the bottom of the 
dory, in two inches of icy water; while 
the contents of the left barrel passed 
one inch over the goose’s head, and, 
aided perhaps by the vacuum thus cre- 
ated, the bird disappeared and was 
seen no more. 

Meanwhile, Frank and Ed had suc- 
ceeded in finishing four of the members 
of the flock with as many shots. 

A short time later we decided to 
have our lunch. Ed opened the Ther- 
mos bottles and we had some hot coffee 
and ate some ham sandwiches. Then, 
after we had stretched and rubbed our 
arms and legs, we were ready again. 

3y this time, however, the snow had 
commenced to come down in earnest. 
Our oiled clothes were glistening with 
drops of spray and flakes of snow, our 
gloves were wet and cold, our feet 
were like blocks of ice, and we were 
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extremely cold. So, as it was nearly 
noon, and the birds seemed to have 
stopped flying, we decided to take the 
decoys in and start for home. We were 
well pleased with our day’s work. 


The wooden tollers were soon col- 
lected and we set out for. our live ones 
very confidently. We soon found that 
we had something of a job on our 
hands. “Captain” our most trusted de- 
coy had broken adrift. He started at 
the same time that we did. One hour 
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later, when we pulled a cold and tired | | Name—_E 
toller into our dory, we knew what | Street | 
catchin’ a live’un’ meant, with a venge- 5 

ance. L<°—— —State—______J 


After we had gone about a mile on 
our return voyage, we suddenly heard 
the whistling of bird’s wings, some 
distance away. Looking to the left, we 
espied a small flock of geese, about 
thirty yards away, coming head on. 
Ed and I grabbed our guns and poured 
in a volley as they raced by overhead. }. 
For a moment it appeared that we had 
missed them altogether, but just as we 
were about to give up hope, two wing- 
tipped cripples drifted like down from 
the flock and settled on the water. Ed 
soon terminated their careers with a 
double load of 2’s. 

The remainder of the trip down the 
bay we saw no birds of any descrip- 
tion. 

We left the rough waters of Ipswich 
Bay and entered the comparatively 
smooth river. We were nearing the 
home stretch now. As we rounded the 


OF INTEREST TO THE CAMPER 
The FOREST AND STREAM Information 
Bureau, operating in connection with the Camp- 
Sport-Tour Series, which will appear serially in 
FOREST AND STREAM, is prepared to answer 
your inquiries. Are you taking advantage of 
this service? 
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corner by the club-house, we almost with asure, easy grip 
— pointed to find its 
ran down a lone goose, who had ap-| way quickly—double-edged 
to fol low tineneh. Just the 


parently convinced himself that no sane 
person would ever look for a goose 
there, and accordingly was taking a 
little siesta just under the bank. Being 
about as surprised to see us here, as 
we would be to see autos going both 
Ways on a one-way street, the goose 
uttered a wild “honk” of resentment 
and started like a rocket. All previous 
ideas of safety forgotten, we abandoned 
oars and everything else, and, regard- 
less of ourselves, neighbors and nearby 
houses, united in a volley that could 
not have been bettered by a brigade of 
British soldiers. We poured such a 
mass of shot into that poor lone bird, 
that I positively. believe that he sank 
back from the sheer weight of lead. 
For sink back, he did, and gave up the 
ghost. 

Pulling against the wind and tide, 
we continued on our way and arrived 
in front of our little bungalow at two 
P. M. exactly—cold, wet, stiff—but 
very happy. 

Frank and I began to unload while 
Ed picked out two of the fattest geese 
and departed toward the camp. In a 
short time savory odors began to 
mingle with the cold, snowy air. 


We pulled the boat up, turned it 
over, spread the old canvas over it, 
locked up the decoys, and were ready 
for supper. 

As we stood near the river’s edge, 
gazing out over the tumbling little 
waves, Ed opened the door and called, 
“Grub’s ready boys. Don’t look to me 
to feed you with a spoon.” 
















knife you need for cutting your way 
through underbrush, for sharpening tent stakes, for 
slicing bacon, dressing gameor doing any of the other 
innumerable jobs a sportsman asks a knife to do. 
No. 49—Leather Handle, 4 4% inch blade, 
with Leather Sheath $2. 
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Photo by Sanborn y 
N. Y. Zoological Bes 
Gardens. On 


The blue peacock 
roosts out of doors 
during a snow storm, 
These birds are 
quite hardy on 
maturity, but those 
that have been bred 
in warm climates 
have to be accli- 
mated. The blue 
peafowl are 
indigenous to India. 


HEN wild turkeys are very 

Vf tame they are a real nuisance 

around a mixed game farm or 
on the breeding grounds of a bird sanc- 
tuary. Collectively they set to work to 
worry and annoy and peck, with intent 
to kill, any bird smaller than them- 
selves—ducks, smaller pheasants, or 
any lame bird. About the only bird 
that disregards them, ignores them, 
thrashes them if they become too per- 
sistent is the peacock. When one tur- 
key starts at a bird, all the flock join 
in the game most enthusiastically. I 
hhave seen a score of wild turkeys set 
on one peacock and he, single handed, 
‘would beat them at their pecking game. 
Such large heavy birds as the Man- 
churian eared pheasants can handle 
themselves. Strong geese, such as the 
Cereopsis and the Canadas, can man- 
age them, but the smaller geese, such 
as the brants, cannot. 

As soon as the ice formed on the 
lake, the tamed wild turkeys, discover- 
ing they could venture out without 
danger of a wetting, would march out 
in a body and harry the life out of a 
pinioned duck. They would kill teal 
and the smaller ducks and even such 
birds as the pintails, if they were al- 
lowed. 

Some time ago, the editor of an out- 
door magazine wrote me enthusiastic- 
ally about the “restoration” of gafme in 
this country. He wanted me to use 
this word in writing about game. But 
I am of the opinion that it would not 
do. We cannot restore the game of 
earlier days; we cannot bring back the 
old game. I am still using the word 
“propagation,” as I have for years, and 
‘will continue to use it, for it is the 
only hope left us on the game issue 
. -. to breed game and to kill vermin. 
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Practical GAME BREEDING 


In another hundred years this coun- 
try will have trebled its population. In 
the meantime, each year will see less 
and less wild life on the highways and 
byways. We have already set aside 
some sanctuaries, but we must provide 
suitable places for game. We must also 
elevate the art of game breeding to the 
profession that it is. Chairs at all the 
agricultural colleges in the country 
must be established now and the work 
placed in the hands of scientific men 
who will endeavor to breed and pre- 
serve every worth-while bird in the 
world, especially those that are now 
threatened with extinction. 

This month the breeder and fancier 
should feed for fertility. Strangely, it 
is the male bird that generally requires 
help in this respect. The laying of 
infertile eggs is of far too frequent 
occurrence to pass without notice. All 
male birds should be kept warm and 
comfortable as possible through the 
cold weather and in changeable weath- 
er, that is, without the use of artificial 
heating for the semi-hardy and tender 
birds. The hardy birds should be shel- 
tered from cold winds. Feed the birds 
fresh lettuce, dandelions. Give a little 
barley to the larger, stronger birds that 
have good gizzards. A little hemp at 
this time will help, too. 

Do not make your birds too tame. 
Pets are poor breeders, as a general 
rule. Keep the birds a bit wild without 
making them afraid of you. 

This month you should get out in the 
woods and watch where crows are about 
to nest. Next month they will be nest- 
ing. The following month the leaves 
will be on the trees and you will not 
be able to see their nests very readily. 
But this month the trees are bare of 
leaves and you can see the big round 
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balls of nests made of leaves and you 
know them for gray, black or fox squir- 
rel. Crows’ nests are up about the 
same height, but they are made of 
sticks and are placed closer to the 
trunks. Shoot the crows at their nest 
building; shoot them on their nests; 
shoot them by calling them with a crow 
call. By the way, some, but not all 
crow calls, may be used also for calling 
the red tail hawk. Turn the crow call 
sideways and try your calling that way. 
Any good this hawk may do, of which 
I am not at all convinced, is as nothing 
when compared to the harm done to 
bird life. He will kill game a plenty. 
Watch him and see for yourself. 

Using strong, wide area field glasses, 
watch for returning goshawks, Coop- 
er’s hawks, sharpshins. See they do 
not nest near your parks, or your game 
farm, or anywhere on your grounds 
about your country homes. 

The song birds will soon be returning 
from the South, and you will want to 
take down your pole traps or set them 
so hard that only great horned owls 
and goshawks can spring them. 


O out this month and cover your 

purple martin houses, after clean- 
ing them out, with a burlap bag or 
some awning material. This wil! keep 
the house sparrows from pre-empting 
them. When the first martins appear, 
uncover their nests; set a sparrow trap 
at the foot of the pole to catch any 
sparrow thinking the martin house is 
an excellent abode for him and his 
pesky prospective family. Sparrow 
traps are most effective for the de 
struction of this ubiquitous pest. 
caught 2,000 in two months with sit 
traps, and the purple martins appret!- 
ated the difference very much. As 
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ted tne Sparrows to Cap 
tured hawks and great horned owls. 

But what has the purple martin to 
do with game breeding? Just this. 
They eat the warble fly and the blow 
fly, both of which are interfering pests 
to the game breeder. The martins help 
to keep the game breeder, his wife and 
children well by devouring billions of 
the typhoid fly, the house fly, all kinds 
of garden- and forest-tree-destroying 
pests, such as the sawtooth fly and all 
manner of moths. 

We have a law against the neglect of 
eliminating the “Canada” thistle, and 
inspectors go around inspecting farms 
to see if this European introduction is 
being left to its own devices. Yes, it 
came from Europe, not at all from 
Canada, though it bears the name of 
that country because it thrived so well 
in the rich clay soils of Ontario. 

However, in a few years, such in- 
spectors will be around to see if you 
have the allotted number of purple 
martin houses on your estate, say one 
to every acre. If these birds are given 
a chance, they help to make life worth 
while, as they will clear out all the 
insects and man can fish in peace. 

Dr. Robert T. Morris had so many 
excellent things to put in his exceed- 
ingly interesting book, “Editorial Si- 
lence,” that he did not get space for 
the purple martin and the beetle hawk. 
To-day, look down at the Japanese 
beetle area in this country and note 
how many purple martin houses are to 
be seen. Very few, I’ll venture to say. 
And should a bobwhite, or a ringneck 
pheasant, or a Hungarian partridge 
appear in the section, scratching the 
ground for these grubs, dozens of men 
will mark the spot and remember it 
next autumn when the shooting season 
opens. The year following, less in- 
jurious insects will be eaten. 

This matter of game propagation is 
of such vast importance to the country 
as a whole that Congress should be 
considering it. A flood of insects from 
all parts of the world is about to take 
possession of our forests and fields, 
our lawns and gardens. What are we 
doing about it? 

We should study the world’s insect- 
eating song and game birds. Import 
them in large numbers when we have 
found those that eat the Japanese bee- 
tle, the brown tail moth, the gypsy moth, 
the corn borer, foreign pests that are 
already within our borders. This would 
be a far more practical plan than that 
of putting a 20 per cent. duty on all 
foreign game and insectivorous birds. 
For that matter, all game birds are 
insect eaters, and almost entirely so 
when young. I keep my upland game 
birds in perfect health by feeding them 
weed seeds, grass and insects. I lose 
them when they get no food but field 
grains. Why place such a hindrance, 
such a prohibition on such a valuable 
addition to our wild life? 


The month of March is your last 
chance to order eggs, your very last 
chance. I would suggest wiring for 
them if you have left your order to 
this last minute. Eggs are now shipped 
80 well that I would say they are a 
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BROOK TROUT 


ALL SIZES 
FOR STOCKING PURPOSES 
EYED EGGS IN SEASON 


Standard Prices 
Write Us Your Needs 


EDEN BROOK TROUT PONDS 
& W. Ry. 


St. Joseph Station, N. Y. O. 
P. O. Address 
Merriewold, Sullivan County, N. Y. 


DUCK HUNTING 
and Jishing 


@ Breed squabs and 

fay make money, Sold 

by millions at higher 

prices than 

chickens. Write 

at once for two 

free book stell- 

ing how to do 

it. One is 40 pages printed im colors, other 32 pages. Ask 

for Books 3 and 4, You will be surprised. Plymouth Rock 

Squab Company, 502 H Street, Melrose High- 
lands, Massachusetts. Established 27 years. 


RAISE BELGIAN HARE 


New Zealand Reds — Chinchillas — Flemish Giants 
MAKE BIG MONEY—We Supply Stock 
prices for all raise: 


also copy F. 
Ink, fox, etc. 


‘arming magaz’ Is bo 
iTERPRiaE Cb.,"Bor Sa, Hoimes Park, Misecur 


raise skunk, 
OUTDOOR 


the Partridge 


The Habits and Habitat of the Ruffed 
Grouse 


By S. T. HAMOND 


A delightful reminder of crisp autumnal days 
in the covers. It tells of sport with the noblest 
of game birds, the habits and habitat of the 
ruffed grouse, with just the right touch of 
reminiscence and personal experience. 

The author is an acknowledged authority on 
grouse dogs, and has probably had more ex- 
perience in the field than any man of his day. 


148 pages Illustrated Cloth, $1.50 
Book Department 


Fores , STREAM 


221 West 57th St. New York, N. Y. 


AN! 


PHEASANT FARMING | 


By Gene M. Simpson 


New and enlarged edition, profusely illustrated. 
One hundred pages of reliable, practical informa- 
tion covering quarter century's experience in 


game bird propagation. Chapter on Hungarian 
Partridge rearing, with full page color plate of 


this wonderful game bird. $1.00 Postpaid 
Book Department 


Fores Sa srneay 
221 West 57th St. New York, N. Y. 


oe 
Buy 


Nate 
Dealer 
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. EYES 
Manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, animals and 
manufacturing purposes a specialty. Send for prices. 
kinds of supplies 
for furriers and 
taxidermists. 


GET OUR 
CATALOG 


331 West Broadway, Cor. CrandSt., New York 


Please mention FOREST AND STREAM 


HOFMANN 


TAXIDERMIST AND FURRIER 
Mounting with real expression 


Heads, animals, birds and fish 
mounted, skins tanned and made 
into rugs and ladies’ furs. Game 
heads, fur rugs, etc., for sale. List. 
Taxidermists’ supplies. Open mouth 
heads for rugs, scalps for mounting, 


989 GATES AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


teach you At Home by Mail to mount Birds, Ani- 
= ach yo Tan Furs by} Make Rugs. Be a taxider- 
my artist. Easily, quickly learned by men, women and 
Bods an Soy with besctifa art Make Bug Bratt rom 
L . 
Boure Time Selling ‘Specimens and Mounting for Others. 


‘beautiful book 
Free Book tise ail acct now to earn taxi 
dermy. Send Today. You will be delighted. Don’t Delay? 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy 7042 5!mood Gide, 


Make Money Raising Squabs 


Highest Market ever known. Breeders 
shipped everywhere. Homers, Car- 
neaux, White Kings a specialty. All 

other breeds. Send stamp for 
catalog. 


ALLSTON SQUAB CO. 
46 N. Beacon St., Allston, Mass. 


Silver Fox News 
Free Copy 


Get the truth about the Silver Fox 
business. Helpful Hints for those 
who are in the business and those 
planning to go in. Send for free 
copy or $1 for 6 issues. 


SILVER FOX NEWS 
338 W. 34th St, New York 


ag EGGS EGGS EGGS 


For Spring Shipment 


Ringnecks, Mongolian, Silver, Golden, Lady 
Amherst, Reeves and Versicolor Pheasants, 
Special prices in quantity orders. Feeding 
and rearing instructions free with order. 


Illustrated Literature—10 cents 


INDIANFIELD PHEASANTRY 
TELFORD, PA, 





LAN S &* Poultry Houses 


All styles, 150 illustrations; secret of getting 

winter eggs, and copy of ‘‘The Full Egg Basket.”* 
Send 25 cents, 

INLAND POULTRY JOURNAL, Dept. 519, Indianapolis, Ind. 


BOB WHITE QUAIL 


Latest Free Folder explains stocking, in- 
cludes letters from customers, Game Of- 
ficials, prominent sportsmen and clubs. 
Delivery February, March and April, 
Live arrival anywhere guaranteed. 
ORDER NOW. 


M. E. BOGLE 
510 E, Elmira, San Antonio, Texas 
gest Producer America’s BEST Game Bird 


; Wire Netting at Wholesale 


A big saving on wire netting in all sizes for any type of 
bird or animal enclosure. 
delivery from our large stocks at Clinton, Mass., Chi- 
cago, San Francisco, Seattle and Minneapolis. 


Free Catalogue on Crown Pen Materials. 


Crown Iron Works Co, 1225 Tyler St. N. E., 


Wholesale prices and prompt 


Minneapolis, Minn, 


lt will identify you 
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In transactions between strangers, the pur- 
chase price in the form of a draft, money order 
or certified check payable to the seller should 


be deposited with some disinterested third per- 
son or with this office with the understanding 
that it is not to be transferred until the dog 
has been received and found to be satisfactory. 





HOUNDS AND BEAGLES 


HOUNDS AND HUNTING—A MONTHLY 
magazine for the red-blooded sportsman featuring 
the Beagle, the greatest little hunting dog in the 
world. Sample copy 20c, $1.50 per year. Ad- 
dress Hounds and Hunting, Desk FS, Decator, Ill. 


BLOODHOUND; REDBONE FOX- 
hounds; and Pups $25.00—$75.00 Skunkers—$15.00 
Stamp.. P. L. Snyder, Limekiln, Pa. 


FOR SALE, ONE FINISHED COON- 
hound. Deposit $40.00 anywhere for a 20-days’ 
prepaid trial. Fred Harmon, Box 264-J, Cal- 
houn, Ga. 


FOR SALE—MY FOUR-YEAR-OLD COON- 
hound Trailer; if unsatisfactory express on me, 
Jim Wilson, S103, Springfield, Tenn. 


FOR SALE — ONE BLUETICK FOUR- 
year-old coonhound; on trial, deposit $40.00 any- 
where. I pay all express. R. H. Cates, Box 32, 
Sedalia, Ky. 


DEPOSIT $45.00 WITH YOUR AGENT 
and give my _coonhound Joe_a trial; satisfaction 
Serete. Robert Morris, Dept. 47, Huntsville, 
Ala. 














MISCELLANEOUS DOGS 


BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED BULL PUPS, 
$15. Tonn’s Kennels, 501 Rockwood, Dallas, Tex. 


BEAUTIFUL PEDIGREED NEWFOUND- 
land puppies—also St. Bernard. Real pet and 
guard Lone Cedar Farm Kennels, 
Hartsville, Indiana. 


FOR SALE—DOGS! DOGS! DOGS, ALL 
kinds. Fox terriers, bulls, airedales, collies, Irish 
etc., male and female pups. I handle 
more dogs than any other man in the country. 
Quick sales and small profits. Specify the kind of 
og you want. I will positively fill your order. 
Leo Smith, 305 Varick Street, Jersey City, N. J. 


ENGLISH BULL PUPPIES REGISTERED. 
Catalogue ten cents. Traingle Kennels, Box 17, 
Jackson Center, Ohio. 


DOGS, ALL BREEDS, AGES AND SIZE. 
Berlin Kennels, Berlin, Conn. 


THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS 
Berry, Ky., Dept. S, offers for sale Setters and 
Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer 
Hounds, Coon and Opossum Hounds, 
Lion Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit 
Shipped for trials. Catalog ten cents. 




















Hounds, 








POINTERS AND SETTERS 


IRISH SETTER, BITCH, PEDIGREED, 
five years old, trained two seasons, house com- 
panion. Being unable to keep her in apartment, 
will sell reasonable. Write FOREST & STREAM. 


IRISH SETTER PUPS—2 MO. TO 1 YR. 
old. Hope McDowell, Grove City, Pa. 


BEAUTIFUL POINTER SHOOTING 
bitch, Splendidly bred—will whelp in 
March—$60. Also an extra good Male pointer, 
$40.00. Chas. Brown, Wyoming, Del. 


POINTERS AND SETTERS SENT ANY- 
where on trial. Write us your wants. McLister 
Bros., Brighton, Tenn. 




















AIREDALES 
AIREDALES FOR ANYTHING, ANY- 
where, any time. Well grown pups, reasonably 
priced. R, N. Warner, Vergennes, Vt. 





CLASSY PEDIGREED AIREDALE PUP- 
pies; males $15. Promet. service, safe delivery 
guaranteed. Guy Dille, Ridgeway, Ohio, 
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| fair gamble and there is a great deal 
of pleasure in hatching them. Eggs 


are not so difficult to hatch as the 
chicks are to bring to maturity. Too 
heavy a hen will step on her brood and 
kill them; too wild a hen will not 
mother the birds sufficiently and she 
will not shelter them from the rain. 
Express men and parcel post men are 
fairly careful of packages of eggs for 
hatching. More often the eggs are 
ruined at your own place. Your man, 
who goes down to the express office or 
post office for them, rushes and bumps 
them home. These packages of eggs 
should be held on one’s knees or in the 
hands on the final stage of their trip. 
Then they should be laid down on the 
bare earth for a day so they become 
quiet, but, first, you should turn them 
over from the position they had on 
reaching you. 


Training .¢4e Spaniel 


By Dr. Witt1am A. BRUETTE 


(Continued from last month) 


to please is as much a part of 

his nature as his hunting in- 
stincts. This natural willingness is 
obvious to those who understand dogs. 
The playfulness and exuberances of 
spirit, the fears and timidity that vari- 
ous dogs present and develop during 
the course of their training are the 
simple expressions of youth and inex- 
perience. The successful trainers are 
those who realize that the immature 
brains of their pupils are latent with 
the most beautiful devotion and the 
most unselfish companionship that en- 
riches the life of man. 

The intelligence of your spaniel un- 
folds under training. It is reflected in 
all of his actions. The expressions of 
his eyes alone tell: the story of a per- 
sonality that is daily coming into closer 
communion with the master he looks 
upon as a god. There is no limit short 
of speech and human intelligence that 
the spaniel cannot be raised to by 
companionship and a reciprocal inti- 
macy of thought. 

It is well, however, in the case of a 
sporting dog, that his early lessons be 
confined simply to those that can be 
utilized in the fields and coverts that 
are the haunts of game. 

The amateur is usually anxious to 
begin working with the young dogs, 
and, as he has much to learn in the 
way of controlling himself as well as 
the dog, there is no better way for him 
to occupy his time than to teach his 
spaniel to “to-ho” at his food every 
day at feeding time. It is an old- 
fashioned lesson that professional 
trainers seldom spend any time on. Its 
utility may be doubtful to the experi- 


Ts spaniel’s amiability and desire 


enced ‘handler, but it is a valuable’ 


lesson for the amateur, as it gives him 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. It will identify you. 








Recalling a Ploose Flunt 
in Timiskaming 
















































































(Continued from page 158) cer 

At last we were swinging over our bee 
back trail once more, toward camp and Th 
a regular breakfast. age 
Hunting now gave way to the rea] It. 
task of packing out the meat to the dos 
river. The freeze-up had already ing 
started, and it was high time we were : 
out of the bush. We had to break ou tin 
way through ice in many places, sta 
Breaking ice an inch thick ahead of a is 

bark canoe is not very easy or pleasant be 
work and I know of nicer ways to spend sho 
a cold November night than to alter. thr 
nately freeze and roast by a fire in 4 Wh 
spruce swamp. However, these mo. ihe 
mentary hardships are almost lost sight an¢ 
of in the memory of the beauty of the twe 
landscapes, and the thrill of the chase, giv! 
oft 

pro 

inte 

To 

be | 

bei 

in | 

E 

tos 

ing 

is fi 

out 

and 

an insight into the technique of break. but 
ing and an opportunity to study his pro} 
pupil, as well as a control over his own cont 
feelings that will assist him further on alon 
in the art. A dog is taught to “‘to-ho” perf 
by patience and kindness, and without back 
the use of a whip, so there is no dan- atta 
ger of cowing the young dog; and it walk 
educates the trainer. These are the half 
reasons for introducing a lesson that may 
is sometimes considered obsolete. whe 
Before this lesson is given, the dog the | 
should be taken for a short walk, just and 
to get him in a nice humor. Place the he st 
dish of food on the ground and hold held 
him near it, saying in a pleasant voice, pers 
“To-ho.” This should be repeated, and only 
if the dog twists about, as he-is most hear: 
likely to do, no attention should ke to st 
paid to it. The trainer should gently Al 
straighten him out toward the dish and dog s 
say, “To-ho,” occasionally in a low differ 
tone. the 
The dog must not be kept at this too woul: 
long, and the trainer must not look for expec 
anything like an approach to what is cours 
desired. If he does, he will be disap- than 
pointed and annoyed. All he can ex signs 
pect is to familiarize the young dog Af 
with the word and the handling. The ren 
dog will not get even a faint idea of ” 
what is wanted. After he has beet vy 
allowed to eat a few mouthfuls he movil 
should be led away, and then pit It 
through the lesson again. Ail this these 
should be done in a spirit of good away 
nature bordering on playfulness. The in fa 
trainer, if he has any notions of force tract 
in his head, should get rid of them, for teach 
he will make more haste by going slow nectic 
ly at this period. In fact, it will be will f 
well to bear this injunction in mind a ing t 
all times. When this first lesson 8 taugh 
over, the trainer should take a short heigh: 
walk with his young dog, for compal to dro 









‘jonship is of great importance in train- 

ing. A little walk after a lesson 
53) cements a friendship that may have 
peen slightly strained by the lesson. 
The dog likes it and should be encour- 
aged to look for it after each lesson. 
It.makes the next lesson easier, as the 
dog will enter into it with a good feel- 

































































ver our 
amp and 


the real 


‘red ing and an absence of fear. 
we were These “to-ho” lessons should be con-|. 
reak our tinued at each meal until the dog will 
places, stand a few feet from the dish until he 
ead of a is ordered to “go on.” He should not 
leasan be kept standing long and the lesson It’s serious. Treat at once with 
to s aa should not be repeated too often. About at your dealer's or by mail Our Advice 
to alles three times at each meal is enough. _— Will ,tnswer questions | free. Write 
. ; * io on feeding, br i: 
fire ina While the dog is standing at the dish ing and care. np peseribes diseases and gives 
ese mo. ‘he trainer should stroke him gently - 
ost sight aad encourage him to take a step or P olk Miller Products Corp. 
i i i - Broa » Ric i 
y of the two toward the dish. This will tend to Spied Gan: vs — i, Va. 


1e chase, give him an idea of stopping to order SERGEANT’S 
ofter moving. If all this is done Dog Medicines 
properly, the young dog will take an 
interest in it and eventually enjoy it. 
To this end these first lessons should 
be given, nothing in the way of force 


: A marvelous tonic for unthrifty 
being used further than to hold the dog dogs, mange, distemper, indiges- 
in position. tion and the simpler ailments. 


: 60 cents at druggists or by mail. é 
Eventually the dog will be expected| DENT LABORATORIES, Newburgh, N. ¥. 
to stand alone at his dish of food, wait-| Book on feeding, care and treatment of dogs and 


ing for the order to go on, but when he pedigree blanks free. 
is first let alone he will move up with- 
out his order. This is to be expected, 
and the trainer must not be irritated, 
f break. but should take the dog back to his 
proper place and hold him a moment, 


2 
"SS 


-% | POINTERS, jon te SETTERS, WIRE 
° TERRIERS 
The B u / 7 Terrier This old reliable kennel still at 


your service. Established 1870, 
By W. HAYNES GEO. W. LOVELL 33 MIDDLEBORO, MASS 


A book of 120 pages in which the author 
gives a complete history of this breed. 





sudy his 


his own continuing this until the dog will stand The correct principles of training, feed- 

rther on alone. When he has been somewhat ing, general rules for care of health, rem- 

oho” perfected in this, he should be taken edies in sickness and scientific breeding are ow 

without back several yards, with a check cord clearly outlined. Bound in cloth, price ae: 

. pia attached to his collar, and allowed to $1.00 postpaid to any address in U. S. A. Complete 

- and it walk toward the dish, but when about Book Department r Bae e. Dog Book 

are the half way he should be stopped. _He AND js i gh The dogs of 

son that way turn backward toward the trainer Fores STREAM ws mt America, Great 
° ’ t ritain an 

te. when he feels the cord check him, but 221 West 57th St. New York, N. Y. " f ee other countries 


the dog the movement should be anticipated, | soa— Fe een iiif are fully de- 
and before he can do what he intended ¥ scribed in this 


alk, just é modern work, 
lace the he should be caught by the trainer and THE . wien bc 
nd hold held in place. In time, by patience and am . authority of iv 


fg I eeance, he do wil ear, 7] FOX TERRIER || Qe) Se ats 


ted, and sents in an en- 





is most hears the word “To-ho,” but will learn By W. HAYNES - - — tertaining man- 
ould be to stop at the same command. “Do dd a pel psa saga pomnataies, wr 
° . . Fr sphere of usefulness of a 
1 gently All this will take time. What the b 7 ye Te = ogs may g0, of these breeds recognized by the American 
Jish and dog should do, and what he will do, are ut t e fox Lerrier goes on for- Kennel Club. The latest standards for judging 
a low ME different things. He will be sure to do|f| ever’—a doggy proverb that is lit- pe nga ow dig Bele salir oe 
; , 7 ‘ e set forth clearly and are further 
the wrong thing more often than it erally true. The author gives ina elucidated by a number of beautiful photographs 
this too would seem he should, but if this is} clear and concise manner the his- ee specimens of the most important 
look for expected and treated as a matter of|{ tory and characteristics of the most ; 
what is course, more progress will be made|f popular and best known of all TED Grae. Micsweted. Cloth, 0008 
e disap- than if the trainer should show any Terriers. kw 
can ek signs of irritation Ch 
i ; apters on ’ 
% & After the dog has become accustomed Education Amateur’s D og Book 
“ea of enn ae nevae to oe _ Care in Health By WILuIAM A. BRUETTE 
as been y be taug O: AaY:, 08 ie eae, Remedies in Sickness and POPULAR, condensed handbook of in- 
fuls he moving and stopping at command. Disease A per ay aan the management, 
° : raini diseases of ‘ b> 
en put 2h : of the first importance that Science of Breeding te trick, guard | diseases, of foe inclus.- 
A i ese les . . . : “4 on the care of the k 1, treat t 
ll “ ra eee be given in a quiet place Preparation for Showing fleas and lice, training methods, teaching 
of go : ay from other dogs. No person, nor and Show Dogs name, house-breaking, staying out of doors, 
s. The in fact anything, should be near to at- : Bs. searching by scent, trailing, life saving, 
of force tract the dog’s attention. Some trainers Bound in cloth, 125 pages, price cituhing 0 ladder, sad “diseases, such’ as dis” 
1em, for teach their young dogs to drop in con-|f $1.00 postpaid to any address in temper, worms, tapeworms, chorea and 
> all “ownage p : U.S.A many others. The book for the amateur. 
ig 8 ection with this lesson, but the trainer ed. fA. 157 pages. Illustrated. Paper, 50 cents 
will be will find considerable difficulty in keep- Book Department lick Sicnceneen: | 
mind HMM ing the dog on his feet while being : ano Oe 
'sson taught to “to-ho.” This is onl Est 
es.” mT ROREST ge STREAM ForestSyystReam 
call ghtened if the dog has been taught 221 West 57th St. New York, N. Y. 221 West 57th St. New York, N.Y 
comp to drop. With the two things to think , sits aap 
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Rate: Fifteen cents per word. (Initials and 
numbers as a word.) We accept stamps, money 
orders or checks. Remittance must be enclosed 
with order. April forms close February 25th. 


POLICE DOGS 


listened heb ai cies 
50 POLICE PUPS, ALL COLORS, STRONG- 
heart Bloodlines. Females $15.00. Males $25.00. 
White pups $40.00. Shipped C. O. D._on ap- 
proval. Thomas Dailey, Hannaford, N. Dak. 


FOR SALE—POLICE DOGS AND PUPS. 
Color gray, also snow white. Imported stock. 
Arthur Anson, Mose, N. Dak. . 


SPANIELS 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS—IMPORTER, 
breeder, trainer. Registered stock. Genuine curly- 
coated rat-tail strain. Puppies, youngsters, trained 

Literature free. Percy K. Swan, Chico, 


GENUINE IRISH WATER SPANIELS. 
M. Oliphant, Missoula, Mont. 


SPRINGER SPANIELS, ee 
Best Colors. _ Lowest Prices. D. Locke, 
Derry, Pa. 


COCKER SPANIEL PUPPIES FOR HUNT- 
ing, bench, and companion, M. Hankinson, Sin- 
clairville, N. Y. 


DOG REMEDIES 
TETRACHLORETHYLENE FOR WORMS 


treatment for grown dogs, against 
Round Worms and Running Barking Fits. 
capsules for dogs and puppies. Postpaid $1. 
rison Chemical Co., Dept. 16, Quincy, IIl. 


a Eten acacia tg iene cia neta 

RUNNING FITS IN DOGS CURED IN 
three dozes; large size $1. Money refunded if 
not satisfied. W. W. Robertson, Druggist, Em- 


poria, Virginia. 


TRAINERS—DOGS 


SPECIAL RATES FOR TRAINING, ALSO 
Broken Shooting Dogs for sale. McGovney’s 
Kennels, Lexington, Tenn. 


WANTED: BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING; 
thirty-four years experience in developing shooting 
dogs on grouse, quail, pheasant; excellent refer- 
ences. A. E. Seidel, Danville, Pa. 


GAME BIRDS AND ANIMALS 


WILD GEESE—WILD DUCKS DECOYS 
—Breeders, Beautiful Folder Free. Wild Game 


Farm, Mohler, Ore. 


CAL. VALLEY QUAIL, DOVES AND RARE 
pheasant. J. V. Patton, Hollister, Cal. 


FOUNDATION STOCK—SILVER MOON 
Strain Foxes and Golden Glow Mink. Pure, pedi- 
greed, prolific foxes. Winners of 77 awards in 
seven years. Hardy, large, northern, pen-raised 
mink. Stock with the best for success. Write 
for literature and prices. Address Dept. 5, Lanco 
Fox & Fur Farms, Inc., New Holstein, Wisconsin, 


DEDRICKS, 


MILK GOATS FOR SALE. 
Kinderhook, N. Y. 


PHEASANT EGGS, SPRING DELIVERY. 


English Ringneck 25c each, Mongolian Ringneck 
35c, Golden 60c, Silver 70c, Lady Amherst 90c, 
ag $1. Towamencin Pheasantry, Souderton, 
a. 


MINK—BEST NORTHERN MISSISSIPPI 
Valley Minks. Select Stock. Cold Spring Fur 
Farms, Box 1, Homer, Minnesota, 


MONGOLIAN, ENGLISH BLACKNECK 
and Ringneck pheasants, Hardy vigorous breed- 
ers. Hatching eggs for spring delivery. Write 
for full particulars. Grimmer Game Farm, Box P, 
Delafield, Wisconsin. 


FERRETS, TAME TRAINED ONES. FIVE 
dollars each. Walter Soldan, 17th St., Wheeling, 
West Virginia. 


CHINCHILLA RABBITS FOR SALE. DE- 
dricks, Kinderhook, N. Y. 
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of, the young dog is likely to get con- 
founded and may make a bad mess of 
it all. 

Inasmuch as the dog will drop when 
he is expected to stand, the trainer 


should pay little attention, seb tcatatty 
in the earlier lessons. As he grows 
bolder and gets over the first stages of 
fright he will be more disposed to 
stand. 


Quail and Vermin 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


OUR editorial on the quail in the 

January number was very inter- 
esting, even though it does treat those 
who differ with you a bit harshly. I 
am sending you this letter in the hope 
that you may be able to guide me to 
facts that would lead to my acceptance 
of your viewpoint. I certainly would 
like to be able to agree with you as to 
the method to be used in restoring the 
numbers of our native game. At 
present I do not believe it to be as 
simple as you make it appear. 

All of the European game keepers 
with whom I have talked blame ‘“‘ver- 
min,” but none of them appear to know 
just how vermin affect the game ex- 
cept in a very general way, and they 
have no conception of what quantita- 
tive part vermin play. 

Just what can be considered “ver- 
min”? Even the most ardent of the 
“balance of nature” group believe in 
the extermination of all predatory cats 
—and all cats not confined ‘are pre- 
datory—and uncontrolled dogs. So the 
list of vermin could be headed by these 
two animals. Weasels, skunks, rac- 
coons, red and grey foxes, and a host 
of hawks and owls may or may not be 
included according to the viewpoint. It 
will be necessary to classify each kind 
of vermin and to withhold the final de- 
cision until an impartial consideration 
of the facts produced by investigation 
has been balanced. 


Certainly I would like to believe that 
the killing of vermin would restore 
game, but naturally require proof in 
the form of soundly observed facts and 
figures, so that I may judge for myself. 
Much as I dislike the conclusions ad- 
vanced by the “balance of nature” 
group I am forced to incline toward 
their side of the case unless the vermin 
extermination supporters give « facts 
equally well supported by trustworthy 
data. 

Any references to publications sup- 
porting your stand will be very wel- 
come. You doubtless realize the diffi- 
culty of keeping in touch with what is 
being done in this field, for technical 
workers are prone to restrict them- 
selves to their own small field and thus 
to their own publications. 


Yours: truly, 
Rosert K. ENDERS. 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


| READ with interest your editorial 
comment in the January number of 
FOREST AND STREAM on the article of 
John W. O’Bryan recently appearing 
in the Abbeville Progress. I agree 
with Mr. O’Bryan in part only. The 


prowling mongrel dog is a menace to 
bird life and propagation, but there 
are a great many enemies vastly more 
destructive to birds than the Sparrow 
Hawk (Falco sparverius). This little 
hawk feeds mostly in the open, but 
eighty per cent. of his food is composed 
of and consist of mice and insects, only 
attacking the smaller birds when its 
natural food is scarce. The percentage 
of hawks and owls that are destructive 
to game bird life is very small. The 
two varieties of the Cooper Hawk, Blue 
Darter, stand out pre-eminently the 
greatest destroyers of game bird life in 
the catalog. The big Blue Darter (Ac- 
cipiter coopri) and its smaller relative, 
the Sharped Shinned Hawk, or little 
Blue Darter (Accipiter velox), are very 
destructive and feed principally on 
birds and poultry. The Red Tailed 
Hawk (Buteo borealis) and the Red 
Shouldered Hawk (Buteo Lineatus) 
feed on poultry and birds to some ex- 
tent, but their chief food is mice, rats, 
large insects or other vermin or value- 
less forms of life. The different species 
of Hawks and Owls are not as destruc- 
tive to bird life as they get credit for. 
Measured in terms of benefit to the 
farmer or destructiveness to bird life 
the decision, by unprejudiced judges, 
would be in favor of the hawk and owl 
tribe. Posterity has handed down to 
succeeding generations painting the 
hawk and the owl black that has left 
in the minds of the majority no place 
for virtue in these birds. This is not 
a fact. The hawk family as a whole 
is the farmer’s friend and should be 
protected rather than vilified and de- 
stroyed. All mankind are not thieves 
and murderers just because a few are 
guilty of these overt acts; neither are 
the hawk and owl families degenerates 
because one or two members of the 
family bear the odium. 


In place of the innocent sparrow 
hawk as a bird destroyer, I would place 
the house cat, the common barn rat 
and the innocent looking king snake as 
a close second. As a peer of ail the 
enemies of bird life I crown the house 
cat king. He is a persistent destroyer, 
day and night, more at night than dur- 
ing the day, for then he has his victim 
at a disadvantage. He first kills to 
satisfy his hunger and continues to kill 
just for the sport of killing. If 4 
bounty is to be placed on the head of 
any bird enemy, put the house cat in 
first place, the mongrel dog second, the 
snake third, the barn rat fourth and 
possibly the hawk might bring up 4 
poor fifth. The greatest destruction 
chargeable to the mongrel dog is the 
destroying birds’ nests. 

We go forth with blood in our eyes 
and wage a relentless war on the in 
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nocent hawk and return home to pet 


main silent and permit these enemies 
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Rate: Fifteen cents per word. (Initials and 
numbers as a word.) We accept stamps, money 
Remittance must be enclosed 
April forms close February 25th. 


orders or checks. 


with order. 





HELP WANTED 
YOU ARE WANTED TO RESILVER MIR- 


tors at home. Immense profits plating autoparts, 
tableware, etc. Write for information. SPRINKLE, 
Plater, 680, Marion, Indiana. 





. HELP WANTED—INSTRUCTIONS 


EARN $120 TO $250 MONTHLY, EX- 
penses paid as railway traffic inspector; we assist 
you to a position after completion of three months’ 
spare time home study course or refund your 
money. Write for free booklet G-53, Standard 
Business Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y 


EARN $2 WEEKLY SPARE _ TIME, 


writing for Newspapers and Magazines... Exp. un- 
necessary. Copyright Book, ‘‘How to write for 
Pay,’ Free. Press Reporting Inst., 955, St. 
Louis, Mo. 





MEN WANTING OUTDOOR. WORK, 


qualify for Forest Ranger Position. Start $125 
month, cabin and vacation; patrol the forests; 
protect the game; give tourists information. Write 


Mokane Institute, M-27, Denver, Colo. 


ANTIQUE FIREARMS 


ANTIQUE PISTOLS, RIFLES, POWDER- 
horns, flasks, Indian relics. Lists free. NAGY, 
SK South 18th, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ARCHERY TACKLE 


YEW BOWS—$10 TO $25—DELIVERED. 
Write for descriptive prices. Olympic. Archery 
Co., Port Angeles, Wash. 


FISHING BAITS 


FISHERMAN! SPORTSMEN, 50 DOUGH- 
balls for fishing and recipe for making same with 
instructions; 50c postpaid. Henry Bergman, Box 
9, Springfield, Mo. 





TAXIDERMY AND TANNING 


YOU CAN HANDLE AND TAN YOUR 
own furs and skins at very reasonable cost. You 
can make lined rugs and robes with mounted 
heads with my up-to-date. labor and time saving 


methods, Anyone can do this money-making 
work. No experience needed. Complete formu- 
las, etc. Only $3.00 postpaid. Duty free. Ed- 
win Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario, 
Canada. 


INDIAN CURIOS 


BOW, ARROWS, $1.60; MOCCASINS, $4.50; 
Fobs, $1.00 ; dozen | selected arrowheads, $2.50. 
“Everything Indian.’ * Costumes. Blankets. Cata- 
logue and birchbark canoe, 25c. CHIEF FLY- 
ING CLOUD, Dept. F., S. Harbor Springs, 
Michigan, 





SMOKERS 


PIPE SMOKERS—WE HAVE SPECIAL- 
ized in pipe tobaccos for 23 years. - Factory to 
smoker, Wonderful blends and flavors. Write 
for Free catalog. The Planters Tobacco Co., 
Henderson, Ky. 


REAL ESTATE 


FOR SALE: TWO HUNDRED ACRES 
wooded, wild land surrounding a good-sized pri- 
vate lake, sixty miles north of Grand Rapids. 
Price $4,000. D. O. Collins, 709 Hawthorne, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


$5.00 DOWN $5.00 MONTH, FIVE-ACRE 
fruit, poultry, fur farm, river front; Ozarks, $100. 
Hunting, fishing, trapping. Hiram Hubbard, 1973 





No. 5th St., Kansas City, Kans. 
600 ACRES. IF YOU WANT A FISHING 
and hunting site write me. W. T. Miller, Hig- 


ginsville, W. Va. 
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Squirrel Hunting With a 20 
DEAR FOREST AND STEAM: 

AD and I were up at 4 A. M. on 

November ist because that was the 
first day of our open season on small 
game. A brisk walk brought us to a 
tract of heavy timber where we spend 
many days together each Fall hunting 
the gamy little fox and gray squirrels. 
We have wild turkey, ring neck pheas- 
ants, ruffed grouse, quail, rabbits and 
woodcock in our part of Pennsylvania, 
but I enjoy squirrel hunting most of 
all. 

Dad is 70 years young and a better 
hunting pal never lived. On this first 
morning we parted when we reached 
the woods just as it was getting day- 
light and I sat down by an old rail 
fence. Pretty soon I heard a noise 
over on a big maple tree so I walked 
slowly toward the tree until I was 
within range when I looked up and and 
saw a large gray squirrel in the very 
top, so I took careful aim with my new 
20 gauge Ithaca, let drive and down 
came Mr. Squirrel. Into my game sack 
he went and I walked along quietly 
until I surprised two old gray fellows 
which ran down a small hickory tree 
and started across the woods, but two 
shots stopped them. 

The morning air was pretty cold as 
I stood leaning against a tree with my 
20 bore over my arm, when a large 
hawk went sailing by, so I got into 
action as soon as I could and down 
flopped Mr. Hawk with both wings 
broken and he was stone dead when I 
picked him up. Imagine my delight 
and satisfaction when I discovered I 
had killed an American Goshawk with 
a 41-inch wing spread and the Goshawk 
is the killer of the hawk family, the 
worst of all hawks on game. I paced 
the distance from where I stood to 
where the hawk fell and it was 49 big 
steps. 


Just then Dad’s gun cracked so I 
started over his way, but a falling nut 
caused me to look up in a large oak 
where a squirrel was running out on a 
limb and squirrel number four tumbled 
down when the 20 gauge cracked. Now 
I needed only two more to have my 
limit of six, and thinking I might find 
some down in the center of the big 
woods, I walked down there and 
sat down for about 15 minutes when I 
saw two grays coming down the fence. 
I waited until they were within shoot- 
ing distance then fired two shots and 
killed them both. 


It’s only 9 A. M. and I have my limit 
of six squirrels and a Goshawk with 7 
shells. Wondering where Dad was and 
what luck he was having I blew my 
whistle and he answered so I hiked 
over his way and heard his hard luck 
story which was that he had only fired 
his gun once and killed one squirrel 
when a spring in his gun broke. It 
was a cheap old gun he was shooting 
and that put Dad out of business for 
that day. No pot metal guns for me 
because they break down too often and 
when they do break it’s always when 
you are hunting and want to use them. 

LUTHER W. EPLEY, 


| Chinchillas. 










MISCELLANEOUS 





REAL HARRIS TWEED. VERY HIGH 
class sports material, and aristocrat of tweed for 
all outdoor wear, direct. from makers. Suit. 
lengths by mail, Samples free. Newall, 68 
Stornoway, Scotland. State shades desired. 


FOR SALE— NEWLY MOUNTED ELK 


heads. Rocky Mountain sheep heads, black tail 
and white tail deer heads, sets of horns, elk 
teeth. Edwin Dixon, Unionville, Ontario. 

USED FIELD GLASSES, $3 TO $27, 
J. Alden Loring, Dept. F, Owego, N. Y. 





FOR SALE—MOOSE, ELK, MOUNTAIN 
sheep and deer heads correctly prepared to 
mount, also scalps to mount the horns you now 
have. Sets or horns, Trade prices to all. Ref- 
erence, editor of this magazine. Edwin Dixon, 
dealer in Game Heads, Unionville, Ontario. 
FISHING LINES: THE VERY HIGHEST 
quality casting and trolling. Enclose stamp for 
card with samples and prices.. We sell direct to 
consumer. Silkline Co., Dept: A, Pekin, III. 


FOR SALE—TWO NEWLY. MOUNTED 
moose heads; spread of horns, 47 and 50 inches, 
wide palms; perfect heads in every way. itea- 
sonable prices. Edwin Dixon, taxidermist, Union 
ville, Ontario. 


LOG HOUSES—BEFORE BUILDING GET 
our new plan. Logs stand upright, Easier and 
cheaper. Blueprints include foundation, wills, 
windows, roof, etc. Send $1.00 for complete !lue- 
prints with instructions. Brock Blueprints, 4(053a 
McRee Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

FOR SALE—NEWLY-MOUNTED RARE 
Alaska Caribou head, 28 points—double lrow 
Palms—Main Shafts 45 inches long; absolutely 
perfect in every way. Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, 
Unionville, Ontario. 

COYOTE KILLER CAPSULES 100—45.00 
Prepaid. Kills instantly. Bait formula 
Evans Fur House, Livingston, Mont. 





TOO LATE FOR CLASSIFICATION 


TRAPPERS—LEARN HOW TO TRAP ALL 
the fur bearers, how to make the most alluring 
scents ever discovered. Big money in furs. Send 
for my free highly illustrated folder, it will tell 
you how to start right. V. E. Lynch, Famous 
Trapper, Ashland, Maine. 





MEN, GET FOREST RANGER JOB; $125. 
$200 mo. and home furnished; hunt, fish, trap. 
For details, write Norton, 239 Temple Court, 
Denver, Colo. 


JAGGER’S FAMOUS CHAMPION STRAIN 
Selected chinchilla does, pedigreed 
and bred, $10.00. JAGGER’S. RABBITRY, Box 
1061, Station A, Pueblo, Colorado. 

SELLING RANCH RAISED MINK— 
Highly illustrated book on building pens ani car- 
ing for animals, mailed for $1, Davis Fur Farms, 
Inc., St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

TWO NEW, UNUSED 14 FT. MANITOBA 
cedar duck-boats. Factory packing. Cost $90. 
Take $27.50.each or new guns, A. Clarine, 
Walker, Minn. 


PHEASANT EGGS FOR SALE— RING- 
neck, Mongolian, Golden, Amherst, Reeves, Sil- 
vers. Karl J. Birnbrauer, Oak Lane, Phila., Pa. 


LIVE MUSKRATS, BLACK OR BROWN, 
immediate delivery. Shipment in ek lition 
guaranteed. Write for information. W. Gibbs 
& Son, Dept. 3C, Chester, Pa. 


———— 
— 









YEAR of the Silver Fox and Fur Farming indus- 
tries — 1927-1928 edition 

BOOK ing, how to build pens, how to feed, 

how to skin. Just being comp!cted— 

American National Fox Breeders Association 
Official registration organization of the 


176 pages — beautifully printed and 
write today and be sure of your copy. 
fox industry. 


L F i 
earn Fur Farming — 
illustrated. Tells all about fur farm- 
Send 25c¢ to cover shipping 
424 McKnight Building Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Handsome DeLuxe University Edition 


THE NATURE LOVERS LIBRARY 


By T. Gilbert Pearson, John Burroughs, Herbert K. Job, Wm. L. Finley and Others 


ARE 
Brow 
utely 

ust, 


HERE are some books all of us would like to own: to have at home on our own bookshelves—to reach 
for—"in slippered ease.” These are the books that last, more treasured than the old Bokhara rug, the 
favorite pictures or the family silver. They are our cherished possessions; they become part of our lives 
and are handed down to the children—who have been “brought up on them.” Here is a treasure-house 

of storied pictures, not alone of birds, but of that whole great mysterious world of living creatures in the midst 
of which we live and about which we know so little. 


$5.00 
Free. ' 


In these six convenient volumes the most accurate observers, the most daring explorers, the mightiest 
hunters, the most expert of naturalist-photographers have spread before us the whole enthralling drama of wild 
ife. e mysterious migrations o e birds are explained; we learn of the Nighthawk whose northernmos 
life. The myst grat f the birds ar lained; we learn of the Nighthawk wl th t 
summer and southernmost winter homes are 7,000 miles apart, and of the little humming bird three and one- 
quarter inches long that crosses the Gulf of Mexico in a single flight of 500 miles in one night to winter in 
Yucatan. Here are intimate stories and authentic pictures of the terrible Bengal Tiger; the adorable Australian 

eddybear, “Koala”; the topsy-turvy Sloth, descendant of the extinct gigantic Megatherium; the sulky Tasmanian 
Teddybear, “Koala”; the topsy-turvy Sloth, d dant of the extinct gigantic Megatl th lky T 

‘Devil’; the Southern Giraffe, tallest of all animals, an is only relative the api; the Torpedo Fish, whic 
“Devil”; the Southern Giraffe, tallest of all animal d his only relative the Ok the Torpedo Fish, which 
partially electrocutes its prey; the “cake-walking” Albatross; and the seemingly impossible duck-billed Platypus, 
a fur-bearing mammal that lives in water as well as on land, digs in the mud with a spoon-shaped bill, has web 
feet, and lays an egg! Accuracy in every detail—unfailing regard for the exact truth. 


trap. 
ourt, 


AIN 
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And what a vivid, glowing gallery of portraits! The coloring of these birds and mammals is the last word 
in artistic reproduction. The black-and-white drawings are no less spirited and accurate than the color plates, 
being the work of Messrs. Brasher, Horsfall, Thurston and King, famous for their skill and knowledge in this 
exacting art. Leading taxidermists have used these pictures as guides for mounting birds and beasts in realistic 
attitudes. 
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Many of the pictures are field photographs taken 
by such experts as Mr. William L. Finley, Mr. Herbert THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, INC. 
K. Job, and other daring photographers. These photo- Dept. S.S., 468 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
graphs bri iter face face with wild life in Gentlemen: 
gr yi bring 7M literally face sa a fy : Afric With the understanding that I do not obligate myself in any way, please 
its native haunts, not only in America but in rica, send me for examination (transportation charges paid) a set of the NATURE 


India, Ceylon, Greenland, and Australia. LOVERS LIBRARY in 6 large volumes, as described above; bound in heavy 


green Buckram. 


— If it meets with my approval and I retain it I will send you $2.50 on 
acceptance and $2.00 monthly until the purchase price of $34.50 is paid. 


; " ‘ : If the books are not what I expected I ll notify yo I five 
The price of this set is one of the most delightfully aed Sith thine ealiees ‘es “aa ta SEF SRE pe CRN eee 


Surprising things about the NATURE LOVERS LI- 
BRARY—six large volumes covering the world of 
living things—2,000 pages—2,000 pictures—5,000 sub- 
jects—140 full-page color plates. Bound in strong, 
durable, green-pebbled buckram, gold stamped titles, 
specially designed end-papers and title-pages. Profession or Occupation 
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Suppose you were left alone in the woods without so much as 
a match? Could you start a fire in the rain? Could you con- 
struct a water-proof shelter? Could you find food? Remedies 
in case of sickness? Could you make bows, arrows, fishing 
tackle, implements, clothing and utensils ? 


AVI you ever beat ( ped out? t you | thes of the six books are Hiking and Canoe- 
ever been depend ) 0 Wi alot be, nimals and Birds. Indianeraft. Wooderalt. Earth 
lor the most Perit ssenitla ( : ; and kv. Wild) Animals Exvervone who loves the 

hay you never Taye Perhaps you ney vill ruil out-of-doors will find these the most 

everyone who goes into. the it ber shou fascinating of books. \iaster woodsman 

how to take care of himsell should be able to depend nd master story. teller, Ernest) Thomp \ 


upon his Gown resources And vou very outdoor ey con Seton alway has something new 


na interesting to tell vou. Were are over 


perience will be made tutinitely more interesting 
comfortable ib you Know th toot wooderall 1700 pages of interesting information and 

wing how much vou can do with materia entertainment: Woodland lore. adventure 
Nature supplies if you are skilled) in the Hothe tales, animal stories. Indian songs, dances, 
woods, ceremonies, pioneer tales, 

The illustrations above suggest j lew of the 
stmipile but valuable deviees that make life ple isanter 
amd easier for campers. Hundreds and hundreds of 
others are fully explained in that wonderful set of out 


door books tor vou nd old Without cost or obligation on your part, 


we will gladly send the six vohines of 
The Library of Pioneering and Wooderaft, 
beautifully bound in “Birehbark” and pro- 
fusely illustrated with more than 1450 
No one knows more about outdoor life than Ernest photographs and drawings by the au- 


Phonmipsor Selon. No ene tas “tidied the lives of thor, for 5° davs’ inspeetion. Return 
Indians and) pioneers more carefully. No one has a iain . 

I ‘ thetic knowled f the | t them 2t our expense if von choose. or send 
reaver OF WOE SVHipalhecil showledee af he re autres on . 7 fs 
a sali acnadles f nature only $1 first payment. then $2 a month till 
a bird total of S11 has been paid. an astonist 

Howers, trees. yrds. sm : = . 
winged creatures, ingly low price for books of such charm Bi Ghs 
. 1 wort J ; " ets book eY iblis! 
wild and domestic MN orth. No risk, A world of pleasure auine. it ieee, -Simely im 
animals. awaits you. Mail the coupon NOW coupon below. 
anit : I i . 


Nelson Doubleday, Inc. 
Dept. S-643 
Garden City New York 


By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 


TRE LIBRARY 
ta 
PONEERING 


Nelson Doubleday, 3 
Garden City, N. Y. 


Occupation Se aresniate 7 
5° discount for cash with coupor 





